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THE TRAINING 
OF A SOLDIER 


By 
GENERAL Mark W. CLARK 
Chief, Army Field Forces 


RMY training in the United States has been accelerated 

in tempo and toughened in character with a view to pro- 
ducing thoroughly trained soldiers in the shortest possible time 
—soldiers who not only know what they are fighting for but 
who also have the technical knowledge, the will and the deter- 
mination to fight for these principles against any odds. Meas- 
ures designed to insure the attainment of this objective were 
initiated some months ago when, as Chief of Army Field Forces, 
I issued a directive to all commanders requiring that every 
American soldier, regardless of the type of duty to which he 
might be assigned, be trained to fight as an infantryman so 
that he would be capable of defending himself and carrying 
the combat to the enemy in any and all circumstances. 


In the training of the American soldier great emphasis has 
been and will continue to be placed on preparing him psycho- 
logically and physically to endure the hardships of the most 
brutal kind of warfare and to meet and overcome a savage and 
ruthless enemy who violates every recognized rule of interna- 
tional law. In countries where the individual has long been 
denied the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
and is dominated by unscrupulous leaders, the preparation of 
an individual for service in the armed forces is a relatively 
simple task. In our country, where the Armed Forces are 
comprised of men who, prior to entering the service, have been 
accustomed to the enjoyment of those freedoms and comforts 
so characteristic of the American way of life and who, in the 
composite, represent a true cross-section of American youth, the 
transition from a peaceful, contented civilian to a hardened, 
seasoned soldier is admittedly not an easy one. It has been done 
before, however, and is being accomplished again, successfully. 
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4 THE ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST 


Under present world conditions of possible aggressor attack 
without warning, time is a most essential factor in training the 
new soldier. Each Army trainee is now subjected initially to 
fourteen weeks of the most arduous individual training in the 
United States. The first six of these weeks are devoted to train. 
ing in the fundamentals of basic infantry combat to include 
squad tactics and in basic subjects common to all arms and 
services. The last eight weeks are utilized for specialized train. 
ing in the particular arm or service to which he is assigned. 


After completing this training, some of the trainees will be 
shipped to a battle area as replacements if the exigencies of the 
situation require it. In that case, the new soldier takes his place 
as a member of a unit engaged or likely to be engaged in active 
operations. From then on, his association with more experi- 
enced soldiers increases his seasoning and proficiency. 


Those trainees who are assigned to units in the United States 
receive additional advanced training as members of the unit 
and participate with the unit in field exercises in which other 
arms and services take part. Throughout this period the trainee 
is continually reminded that he is a member of a team, that 
his unit is part of a larger team. He is taught, and he learns, 
the role which he is expected to play in welding individuals 
and units into a coordinated and effective fighting force. 


Training today is being accomplished in the minimum of 
time consistent with the best interests of both the individual 
and the Nation. Subjects covered are the same as those in- 
cluded in previous training programs but time has been saved 
through the elimination of non-essentials and the adoption of 
methods which permit the combining of instruction in two or 
more subjects in a single training period. 

Elimination of non-essentials from the training program was 
accomplished by cutting out all instruction that does not have 
a direct and positive bearing on preparing the soldier to take 
care of himself—preparation that will enable him to give a 
good account of himself in combat or in support of combat. 
The whole field of training was studied for ways and means to 
reduce the time factor without destroying its effectiveness. 

In order to minimize the adverse effect of a sudden emer- 
gency necessitating the tactical employment of combat units 
still undergoing training, the unit training programs are ar- 
ranged so that subjects are taken up in order of importance in 
the preparation of troops for combat, in accordance with priori- 


ties established by the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces, 
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Throughout the training period a Troop Information Program 
is presented once a week. This program is designed to assist the 
trainee in his transition from civilian to Army life and to help 
him understand why he is in the Army, what he is fighting for 
and the part he plays in the national defense team. In other 
words, we are trying to make certain that the American soldier 
clearly understands and firmly believes in the cause for which 
he is fighting—so much so that he is willing, if necessary, to 
sacrifice his life for that cause. 

In our training program a substantial amount of time is 
devoted to toughening the soldier mentally as well as physically 
to withstand the shock and exhaustion of battle, enabling him 
to act calmly and with sound judgment regardless of the noise 
and confusion of the conflict around him. Such training is ab- 
solutely necessary lest in the heat of battle he forget how to use 
his weapon, how to take advantage of cover and concealment 
and how to do all the other things he has been taught. 


To provide training under conditions approximating those 
encountered in combat, a series of battle indoctrination courses 
are employed. Similar courses were used extensively during 
World War II to provide realism in training. The training 
accidents that occurred during these wartime courses were 
lamentable but insignificant in comparison with the lives saved 
in combat because of the fact that our troops had been made 
thoroughly familiar with combat conditions beforehand. 

Approximately one-third of all tactical training exercises are 
now conducted at night. In these exercises the soldier learns 
the difficulties peculiar to night operations and is trained to 
avoid or overcome them. He also learns the great advantages 
that may be gained by probing enemy lines aggressively and 
attacking the enemy under cover of darkness. 

Service schools for both officer and enlisted personnel play a 
major role in the training program by relieving unit command- 
ers of the added burden of conducting special leadership 
courses for officer candidates and potential noncommissioned 
officers and of training the more highly technical specialists. 
The basic instruction at these schools, revised as necessary to 
keep pace with the latest developments in doctrine, organiza- 
tion and equipment, remains generally the same as it was for- 
merly. Courses have been shortened, however, through the in- 
troduction of longer work weeks and the elimination of subjects 
considered desirable but not strictly essential to the education 
of the student for the specific purpose in view. 
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Our overall training program includes not only the Regular 
Army and those units of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve which have been called into active service but also the 
units of these two reserve components that have not yet been 
mobilized. Because the maintenance of large, permanent armed 
forces is foreign to our idea of democracy, the national security 
of the United States always has been and probably always will 
be dependent in great measure on the reserve components of 
our Army. It is particularly fortunate at this time, therefore, 
that because of increased concentration of effort on the training 
of National Guard and Organized Reserve units in recent 
months and the presence in these units of a large number of 
World War II combat veterans, Army Field Forces has been 
able to reduce substantially the thirty-six weeks formerly re- 
quired to complete the training of one of these units subsequent 
to its induction into the Federal service. 

With a view to finding out at first hand the lessons being 
learned by our troops in Korea, I have dispatched from time to 
time to the combat zone representative groups of officers from 
Army Field Forces. Other groups will be sent over as the situa- 
tion warrants. Some of these teams already have returned and 
reported their conclusions and recommendations covering, 
among other things, training, organization and equipment. 


Great strides have been made since World War II in research 
and development relating to new weapons. And while we know 
what we want, we have no super-secret weapons which will 
bring victory overnight. New weapons we have—some still on 
the drawing board and some in production that we can be using 
soon. But despite the fact that we might have the best equipped 
Army in the world, our men must be trained to handle those 
new weapons and handle them skillfully. 


The ultimate goal of our training in the Army is success in 
battle. There are no get-rich-quick or push-button methods by 
which wars can be won in the foreseeable future without fight- 
ing ground battles. It always has been, and it still is, the infan- 
tryman with his stout and courageous heart who is the dom- 
inant factor on the field of battle. He must be effectively sup- 
pocted, of course, by the other arms and services of the Army 
and by the Navy and the Air Force. But the man who decides 
the final issue is the infantryman who slugs it out face to face 
with the enemy and who takes and holds ground. 
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THE QUALITIES 
OF A SOLDIER 


By 


CHARLES B. MacDoNnaLp 


OMEWHERE far away the night is dark. Curious flashes 

on the horizon are like nervous lightning bugs which light 
up when the big guns go off. Men and machines are hulking, 
shadowy shapes that set the pattern of man’s thoughts. 

It’s incredible that I, personally, will be killed in all this. 
Then why am I so scared? Maybe I’m scared of being scared. 
I’m scared of the unknown. What’s it like? If I could only 
know what “it” is really like! How will I take it? Don’t let me 
be a coward. If the others can do it, let me do it too. 

This feeling in my stomach; it’s like I ate a hundred things 
that don’t agree with me. It gnaws and hurts. What'll they 
think of me—the folks back home? We should have had more 
maneuvers, more real combat stuff. Maybe we had enough but 
I should have paid attention more. I’m not ready. I’m scared. 
Is everybody scared like I am? I don’t want to let the others’ 
down. 

Funny how I’m so tired. We haven’t done much tonight; only 
a short hike. But I ache. Across the shoulders, I ache. The 
weather’s not very cold; but I’m freezing. And I’m scared. 
Maybe I’ll lose a leg or something. That could happen even 
if I don’t get killed. I couldn’t get killed, of course, but if I 
do, don’t let me be like that one we saw when we moved up.. 
He was so—so messed up. I’m cold. My shoulders ache. My 
stomach feels like something’s pulling at both sides and draw- 
ing everything to one tight little spot. Like a bad case of 
indigestion. Why don’t we go ahead and get it over with? 





CHARLES B. MacDONALD is the author of “Company Commander,” 
based on his experience as an infantry captain. He is a historian in the 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 

This article originally appeared in “The New York Times Magazine” 
15 October 1950 under the title “What Makes A Good Soldier.” Reprinted 


by permission. 
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Another soldier gets ready for his first taste of battle. An. 
other man is about to step into his severest test, one that he 
has read about, heard about, trained for, seen in the movies, 
but actually knows nothing about. He is not a warrior on the 
grand, heroic scale that one writes legends about. He is only 
a little man striving to rise to stalwart proportions as little peo. 
ple can do when they have to. 


This man who’s moving up, how will he react? Is there 
anything in his physical and mental background that will 
make him stand up to the test better than another man? Down 
where the war is lonely, down where they do the dying, what 
makes a good soldier? 


Fewer “war veterans” are qualified to answer the question 
than one might think. Few except those who were soldiers 
recognize that only a small portion of men in uniform actually 
come to grips with the enemy in combat; that men in head- 
quarters and service units might perform as well as the front- 
line soldiers were they given the same assignment and train- 
ing may be assumed. But when given similar training and 
similar jobs, one American on the actual battle line may make 
a better soldier than another. What, then, are the requirements? 


Physical endurance is first, for no other test is more severe 
on a man physically than is combat. A man may have spent 
a quiet day involving no rigorous physical exertion but if he 
knows all along that when night comes he’s going into an 
attack, he'll find himself immeasurably fatigued. If you'd 
suddenly announce to him that the attack had been called 
off, he would drop immediately into a sleep of exhaustion. 

Try riding all day in an automobile with a driver you 
can’t trust over icy, treacherous roads and see how much more 
tired you are than if you had been riding on a balmy spring 
day. Nervous tension has decreased your physical stamina by 
at least one-fourth. Then consider that bursting shells and 
flying bullets—or just the threat of them—are infinitely more 
fatiguing than icy highways. Add to that the consideration 
that in combat your ride isn’t soon over—usually the end is 
not even in sight—and that you don’t go home to a warm bed. 
That should give just a start of an idea of the kind of physical 
test it is. 

The mental state of a man is a second factor; this is of 
equal or greater importance than physical condition. How 
simple it would be for our Army leaders if through a statis- 
tical study they might pin down the ingredients of background 
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and training which are most conducive to good mental condi- 
tion for combat. But unfortunately, statistics are still just 
statistics and no man can say accurately how another will react 
in battle before he gets there. If we try to say that a certain 
background element influences a man’s behavior in battle, we 
can hardly even generalize. The best we can do is to say only 
that certain background elements are indicative of how a man 
will perform. 


Education is a third factor, but it is extremely difficult to 
determine at just what level of formal education a man is 
best suited for meeting the enemy. I have seen a college 
graduate face certain death before a Tiger tank in the Battle 
of the Bulge but I have also’ seen a man with only grade 
school education step out as lead scout into what he must 
have known were strong enemy positions. 


Americans have for a long time prided themselves on a 
high national IQ and respect for general intelligence spills 
over into our Army. We say that our soldier is a better 
soldier because he displays initiative stemming from intelli- 
gence and from a society which encourages individual experi- 
mentation. While intelligence does not necessarily mean for- 
mal education, the two do run close together and intelligence 
does promote initiative. 


If initiative—a thing closely akin to aggressiveness—can 
be put to work after rigid discipline has fulfilled its purposes 
then we definitely gain an advantage over an army which 
ean rely only on discipline; for discipline is a volatile thing 
which may rise and fall with morale and other variables. 

Except for the illiterate class, the man in combat—not the 
rear echelon specialist—is affected by his degree of education 
only in that this degree may be indicative of his desire either 
to forge ahead, to get a job done or to keep up with the men 
about him. If we could set a minimum level of education 
necessary for getting along in civilian life, then we might say 
that if a man has attained this goal it indicates that he can 
and will forge ahead and get a job done. 

Soundness of character is a fourth vital factor. The same 
moral strength which makes a man perform courageously in 
a crisis at home or influences him to live a life as a first- 
tate citizen is essential at the front. The chief difference 
is that while a man may meet the ordinary strains of day-to- 
day civilian living throughout a number of years without re- 
vealing to himself or his friends the basic strength of his 
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character, the heavy demands of combat bring his strong or 
weak points as an individual or as a member of a team immedi- 
ately to light. 

Those moral aspects specifically valuable on the battle. 
field are: courage to tackle an assignment, determination to 
stick to the job, basic appreciation of one’s fellows, respect 
for discipline and a desire to experiment, which includes 
aggressiveness and initiative. 

While nothing could be more ridiculous than newspaper 
accounts of “our boys” fighting for “Mom’s blueberry pie,” 
figures from psychiatrists showing that the most stable people 
emotionally come from happy, steady home backgrounds may 
well indicate that home life bears a discernible influence on 
making a good soldier. It would seem to contribute to the 
creation of many of the attributes which go to make up 
strength of character. 

Griping is no sign of character weakness as a rule. Many men 
may object to having been drafted because they have depend- 
ents, were in an essential job or have other personal reasons; 
but usually these things are erased by the sound of bullets and 
mortar fire, if not before. Only among perpetual AWOLs and 
guardhouse soldiers (whose records indicate that they are 
exceptions) have I noted that performances are affected by a 
feeling either that they should not have been in the Army or 
that the Army wasn’t giving them a chance to show what they 
could do. 

Adequate training is a fifth factor. No matter what the 
civilian background of a soldier, much of the responsibility for 
how he will stand up against fire is dependent upon the Army 
itself. The responsibility goes much further than just harden- 
ing a man physically. The Army must put a man through 
rigorous training in which he is taught the feel of being around 
bullets and shells and acquires confidence in his own and sup- 
porting weapons and tactics. 

Creation by the Army of that intangible called esprit de corps 
is a sixth factor. This is integrally tied up with personal esprit. 
These things are antidotes for fear. Other than making these 
efforts, there is little the Army can do specifically to develop 
battle-line courage, for you can’t bottle courage and give it out 
as Government issue. 

Personal esprit and esprit de corps are closely interwoven 
intangibles, none the less important because they are difficult 
to pin down. Creating them is difficult because it’s hard to fol- 
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low any set plan. The real basic consideration is recognition of 
the fact that man is innately gregarious, that he must have 
people around on whom he can draw for courage, encourage- 
ment and human warmth and who, in turn, need him. 

Intelligent leadership is the seventh element involved in 
making a good combat soldier. Units highest in morale are 
those in which the soldiers feel that their officers are leading 
them intelligently, are sharing their hardships and are doing 
everything possible to keep hardships at a minimum. Despite 
being accustomed to the highest standard of living of any army 
in the world, the U. S. soldier can take anything that comes 
and does so willingly unless he believes that with normal effort 
and consideration it could have been avoided. We may have a 
“soft” Army as some claim, but when it’s a matter of “have to,” 
our Army can fight. 


It doesn’t take molly-coddling by officers to produce good 
morale—far from it. But neither do we produce good fighting 
men by humiliating them. The Army’s present emphasis on a 
belief that a man is an individual and not a number—a policy 
which has been made much over by the newspapers as some- 
thing new, a “pantywaist” Army of kindness and respect—is 
nothing new at all. The Army is merely enforcing a policy 
which had fallen into neglect. Hardening a man is one thing; 
breaking his spirit with humiliation is another. A soldier does 
not object to following Army orders; he objects to following 
orders based on personal eccentricities. 

An eighth factor, connected with several other elements, in- 
volves “glamour.” In its effort to produce good morale among 
its combat troops the Army unfortunately faces a peculiar situ- 
ation. The infantry, which does a lion’s share of the actual 
fighting, thus absorbing a major portion of the hardships and 
casualties, is sometimes regarded as the dumping ground for 
men who can pass physical standards but not necessarily any 
other test. This failure to “glamorize” its major combat force 
has led to resentment among the men upon whom the burden 
of combat is placed. 


In its point of view about a “glamorized” infantry, the Army 
is certainly correct. To create an “elite corps” of foot soldiers 
was proved foolish in World War II not only by Hitler’s SS 
but by our own Ranger battalions. What happened was that 
the real leaders and “good” soldiers in Germany went to the SS 
where good men were in such abundance that many who would 
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have been valuable leaders in a regular army unit played only 
minor roles in the ranks. 

American folly in this respect was fortunately minor for our 
Ranger battalions were held to a minimum; but the spectacle of 
some of the ablest combat soldiers in the American Army 
being used to guard rear echelon establishments because there 
weren’t enough “special” tasks to keep them occupied up front 
was almost ludicrous. 

Neither do we need an infantry specialized along the lines of 
the paratroopers or the Marines, no matter how valuable are 
paratroopers and Marines, for the infantry is a bulk force not 
a specialist corps. What is deplorable is that so many men who 
are not physically or mentally fit for combat service are as- 
signed to the infantry or other combat arms and others who 
are fit see service in rear echelon units. 

World War II’s combat infantry badge and $10 a month in- 
crease in pay for enlisted men did much to help infantry 
morale. How much greater would be the rise in esprit if pay 
were further equalized, not as a recruiting factor but as a 
feeble gesture of appreciation! 

All of these factors fuse together in the make-up of a good 
soldier. The one all-inclusive word that explains why a soldier 
fights—the term that includes all the others—is “loyalty.” 


Too much time has already been spent in trying to determine 
idealistic concepts on the grand scale of why Americans fight. 
Take fifty soldiers and ask each of them, “Why do you fight?” 
You'll probably get fifty different answers. Ask them the same 
question on a different day and you'll probably get fifty other 
answers. One man fights because he’s been “ordered” to fight; 
another fights to make a good impression on his companions; 
another for self-preservation; another because he sees his best 
friend killed; another because of a feeling of loyalty to respon- 
sibility; another because somebody’s shooting at him. 

It’s so easy to get out of combat even after you're there. Lag 
behind in an attack; get lost on a patrol; feign combat fatigue 
(they’re suckers for that one); or better still, just refuse to 
fight. What the Articles of War can do to you isn’t necessarily 
dying. Besides, after the war, emotions will cool and you'll get 
off light. 

Then why don’t more men do these things? 


The specific answers come from the fifty soldiers. But when 
you analyze them you find the real answer is “loyalty.” It may 
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be loyalty to the folks at home or loyalty to other men in the 
unit. I think the latter is the dominant incentive. 

It has been demonstrated often that people who face death 
together—a fire, disaster at sea, an earthquake, a bombing— 
develop a communal sense that might be called a “We” feeling. 

It’s strange that more men in battle don’t look at the long- 
range view of things. If they would take time to consider, they 
might realize that after the war—if they would avoid the vet- 
erans’ conventions—they would probably never see any of these 
men again. Why care what they think? The answer is in the 
“We” feeling. You are so much closer to men when you know 
your life depends upon them and their lives depend upon you. 
The time beyond the next attack is in a far-away bubble world 
you dare not think of too seriously lest it burst. 

A man under these circumstances does care what others 
think. He wants the men around him to consider him a man. 
His squad or his platoon or his company is a little band quite 
apart from the rest of the world and engaged in a struggle for 
survival. If his companions are to consider him a man, he 
must do his part. And above what they think of him person- 
ally, it is imperative that his unit come through. 

Although the average soldier might be reluctant to put his 
seal to such an abstract idea, the words of Ulysses are still true: 
a man is a part of all that he has met. A man’s unit must 
survive because it is a part of his own personality, because he 
is a part of the men around him and they a part of him. Being 
in combat together is like getting drunk together, only more so. 

It stands to reason that the “We” feeling, so vital in a cred- 
itable battlefield performance, is most pronounced in those men 
who have the background element, strength of character; for it 
takes the elements of character to make something of the “We” 
feeling—courage to tackle an assignment, determination to stick 
to the job, basic appreciation for one’s fellows, respect for dis- 
cipline, a desire to experiment. This man, then, is inherently a 
good soldier. 

If he has, in addition, Army training to give him confidence, 
the antidote for fear, plus physical stamina and quick reflexes, 
both in bodily coordination and in mind, he has the essential 
tools for translating his inherent ability into battlefield action. 

This, then, is what makes a good soldier. 











TRAINING OUR ALLIES 
UNDER MDAP 


By 


CoLoNEL PAu J. BLACK 


T a U. S. Army installation near Eschwege, Germany, an 

American sergeant stands beside an M-4 tank, explaining 
details of its field maintenance to a group of Army officers 
dressed in the distinctive uniforms of four European nations 
signatory to the North Atlantic Pact. The officers—from Nor- 
way, Holland, France and Belgium—listen attentively. Occa- 
sionally they ask the interpreter to translate some technical 
expression. Otherwise, few language difficulties interrupt the 
instruction. Most of the listeners understand English. In fact, 
their knowledge of the English language is one of the reasons 
why they were originally chosen to represent their countries at 
the U. S. Army Ordnance School at Eschwege. 

During the afternoon, the sergeant conducts the same course 
for fourteen enlisted men from Italy, Denmark and Luxem- 
bourg. His pupils in both groups form one contingent of the 
many European nationalities being trained at United States 
Army schools in Germany under provisions of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program (MDAP)*. As part of this pro- 
gram, students study the operation and maintenance of Ameri 
can materiel which is being turned over to their respective 
countries by the United States in an effort to strengthen the 
defenses of Western Europe. 

Scores of such classes are currently being conducted through: 
out the U. S. Zone of Germany, conveying to our Allies the 


* Under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program extensive training pro 
grams also are conducted for foreign air force and naval personnel, 
While most of this training is given at Armed Forces service schools i 
the United States, there are a number of mobile training teams now 
active in Great Britain and France. 


COLONEL PAUL J. BLACK, Infantry, is Chief of Training Branch, Army 
Section, Mutual Defense Assistance Program Advisory Group. 
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latest technical knowledge of American arms and equipment. 
S Training is given in the operation, maintenance and repair of 
signal, transportation, ordnance and engineer equipment as 
well as of the weapons and materiel used by United States 
armored and infantry units. 

Under this systematic training program, tanks, small arms, 
vehicles and other categories of military equipment are scru- 
tinized, studied and analyzed by specialists from the countries 
receiving MDAP aid so that they, in turn, can instruct similar 
trainee classes in their own armies. 

All courses are based on standard training procedures which 
have been used during the postwar years for the instruction 
we of United States troops in Germany. The training programs 
tical have been shortened and streamlined in order to present only 
Nor- these topics essential to the care, repair and operation of 
Oceks American equipment. Tactical use of weapons and equipment 
niall is not included. In most cases, the instruction is given to small 
t the groups and actual equipment is used. 
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U. S. Army surventace 
A 1st U. S. Infantry Division corporal instructs Netherlands Army officers 
in the use of the .30 caliber light machine gun. 
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Classes are conducted at EUCOM schools scattered from the 
borders of the British and Russian occupation zones on the 
north to the Austrian border on the south. These include the 
U. S. Army Engineer School at Murnau, the Ordnance Schools 
at Eschwege and at Butzbach, the Signal School at Ansbach, 
the Transportation Training Center at Hammelburg, the Kit- 
zingen Training Center, the Hanau Signal Depot, the Engineer 
Field Training Center at Mannheim and the U. S. Constabulary 
and Ist U. S. Infantry Division schools. 

A total of 1528 Allied military personnel entered the U. S. 
Zone of Germany during May and June of this year for MDAP 
training. Of this total, 492 students from seven countries were 
trained in individual, light and heavy infantry weapons at the 
Ist Division Training Area at Grafenwohr. The Ordnance 
School at Eschwege trained 360 Allied students during the 
same period. Another 504 students attended U. S. Constabulary 
schools for training in tanks at Vilseck, artillery weapons at 
Sonthofen and Fuessen and signal communication at Vaihingen. 
Smaller groups attended still other schools. 

In general, the students have no difficulty with the English 


language except for occasional technical terms applicable to: 


guns, wiring, motors, ammunition and the like. Included in 
each commissioned and noncommissioned group are students 
who serve in dual capacities as students and as interpreters. 
Supplementing the work of the class interpreters, most of the 
schools prepare their training literature in the appropriate 
languages so that the students can study in off-duty time. 
MDAP courses range from one to ten weeks in length, with 
many students taking training in several courses. The Allied 
students are billeted at the schools at which they train and 
take part in local recreational and social activities. Each new 
group receives a detailed orientation in which the training 
schedule, the ground rules in effect at the school and the avail- 
able entertainment, recreational and communication facilities 
are outlined. Allied students are granted all rights and priv- 
ileges accorded to United States military personnel. 
Instruction is given in classrooms, in workshops and in the 
field. In the automotive maintenance courses at Kitzingen, 
for example, students ranging from sergeants to majors work 
side by side disassembling and reassembling carburetors. In 
the ordnance courses at Eschwege, MDAP trainees learn field 
maintenance, shop foremanship, mechanics, tank maintenance, 
ordnance supply, equipment maintenance, instrument and 
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weapons repair. Transportation courses at Hammelburg in- 
clude practice in forming road convoys and training in hand 
signals. At the Engineer School at Murnau near the Passion 
Play community of Oberammergau, officers and enlisted stu- 
' dents take a four-week course in engineer supply. Other MDAP 
trainees at Murnau take specialized courses in bulldozer and 
grader operation. A two-week course in the building of M-4 
floating bridges is given at the Engineer Field Training Center 
at Mannheim on the Rhine River. At the Signal School 
; for the entire European Command at Ansbach, Allied stu- 
dents take training in fifteen subjects ranging from switch- 
board procedures to wire construction and telephone installa- 
tion. At the conclusion of each course, graduation exercises 
are held and certificates are presented to the graduates. 
High-ranking European army officers frequently tour the 
j schools, paying particular attention to the efforts of their own 
national groups toward cementing the principles of the North 
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U. S. Army Photograph 

French and Belgian soldiers observe an American crew firing a 155mm 
howitzer—one of the type of weapons made available to Western European 
armies under MDAP. 
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Atlantic Treaty through practical training. General Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny, Commander-in-Chief of Western European 
Union Land Forces, in addressing Allied students at the Con. 
stabulary tank school at Vilseck, warned them to “pay atten- 
tion closely; learn not only the details but the methods of in- 
struction.” During his tour of the Ist U. S. Infantry Division 
training center, the French general observed the instruction be- 
ing given in operation of American machine guns and the 
75mm recoilless rifle. 


A Belgian newspaper correspondent, one of a group of news- 
papermen from North Atlantic Treaty countries who toured 
the schools, found it noteworthy that these training centers 
were actually called “schools,” and the men who attended were 
“pupils.” Not once, he reported, had he heard an instructor 
use the words “soldier,” “sergeant” or “captain” when address- 
ing the men he was training. One Allied officer, impressed 
with American speed and efficiency in getting across the train- 
ing fundamentals, exclaimed, “It is not a camp. It is a factory.” 
He was right, in the sense that the program is geared to ac- 
complish the most, in the shortest time, with what is at hand— 
all in the interest of mutual security for the Western nations. 

The training program for Allied army personnel is designed 
to strengthen the defense potentialities of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations by providing a common basis for concerted 
action. It is personified by a Norwegian Army noncommis- 
sioned officer studying the inner working of an American-made 
tank under the tutelage of a sergeant from Nebraska. It is 
symbolized by a Belgian captain at Kitzingen, fatigue clad, 
intently poring over the fine points of fuel pumps, drive shafts 
and brake systems of a U. S. Army 6 x 6. It is a Dutch officer 
squatting behind a .30 caliber machine gun or a French non- 
commissioned officer learning the technique of unloading am- 
munition. All these are part of the many-faceted pattern of 
mutual defense. 

A significant by-product of MDAP training is the friend- 
ship, understanding and cooperation that is engendered among 
the participating nationalities. This teamwork is helping to 
cement the foundations of a Europe that is united not only 
in the determination to defend its freedom, but united also 
in the knowledge of skills and techniques that will render 
its way of life secure. 





THE PRESIDENT VISITS 
YOUR COMMAND 


By 


CAPTAIN Pau. C. Rapp 


HE telephone on the PIO’s desk jingled. It was the bureau 
chief of the Associated Press in Honolulu. 

“What have you got on the President’s visit to Hawaii?” he 
asked. 

“What president?” said the PIO. It had been a peaceful, 
quiet Tuesday morning until then. 

“Truman, of course,” he exploded. “The White House has 
announced that Mr. Truman is coming out this way for a con- 
ference with General MacArthur. He will be here Friday.” 
And that was how it started. 


If you are a Public Information Officer and occupy a position 
wherein you may be called upon to assist in arrangements for 
a visit of a President of the United States, this story is your 
concern. 


In Hawaii, where the services operate under a_ unified 
command, the top headquarters is that of Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, Commander-in-Chief, Pacific and Pacific Fleet 
(CINCPA'C). On the CINCPAC staff is a PIO who exercises 
coordination between the Army, Navy and Air Force on matters 
of public information. It was upon this PIO, a Navy Com- 
mander, that the full responsibility fell. 


He was immediately swamped by telephone calls and visits 
from anxious newsmen. “What is the itinerary? How long 
will the President be here? Can members of his fraternity 
meet him in a body? Can you provide balanced lines for direct 
broadcast from the airport? Can you radio newsphotos to the 
mainland for the press services?” The queries poured in—all 





CAPTAIN PAUL C. RAPP, Infantry, is on the staff of the Public Informa- 
tion Division, Hq, United States Army, Pacific. 
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this while the PIO was still trying to get confirmation of the 
President’s visit. 

When the report of the forthcoming trip was finally verified 
several hours later, the PIO was given a fist-full of instructions 
and advised that Secret Service representatives would arrive in 
Hawaii in advance of the President. They would be able to 
furnish answers to most of the questions. Specific questions 
concerning Mr. Truman personally would have to be answered 
by Charles G. Ross, the White House press secretary who would 
arrive with the President. 

The Secret Service men arrived about 24 hours ahead of the 
official party. An immediate conference, attended by PIOs of 
CINCPAC and of the Army, Navy and Air Force, transporta- 
tion officers, provost marshals and other sub-committee heads, 
was called at CINCPAC headquarters where a Secret Service 
agent reviewed all plans. 

The Secret Service representative was definite in his instruc- 
tions. His views represented those of the President of the 
United States and were accepted in that light without question. 
He went over the details methodically and without hesitation 
gave a direct answer to every proposal. 

After the conference, those involved accompanied the agent 
on a tour of the routes over which the President would travel. 
Starting at the landing strip on the air base, they walked over 
the areas the Chief Executive would cover on foot. then drove 
along the route that would be traversed by vehicle. Where the 
agent thought advisable, the route was changed. 

By now the PIO’s job was clear. When he was at last fully 
aware of all details he had less than 24 hours in which to com- 
plete his arrangements. Then someone handed him a message 
which listed nearly forty White House correspondents who 
would arrive with the Chief Executive. This meant another big 
job for an already busy man. 

The PIO at Hickam Air Force Base was requested to handle 
arrangements for news media communications at the airfield. 
This consisted of providing space for at least six local radio 
stations to install recording equipment at the airstrip where 
the presidential party would land. It also meant installing 
telephones for radio and newsmen along the landing strip. 

In addition, some radio stations wanted special lines for a 
direct broadcast. To accomplish this, the Air Force PIO was 
authorized to use the base commander’s name in requesting 
work priorities from local communications personnel. 
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Department of Defense Photograph 
Secret Service agents brief public information and security personnel 
in Hawaii prior to President Truman’s visit. 


Selecting a spot protected by an overhanging roof and near 
the point of debarkation, the Hickam PIO arranged for the 
allocation of space within this restricted area to each radio 
station and network. A telephone into Honolulu was installed 
for each radio station and other necessary lines were provided 
upon request. Additional telephones were hung near the air- 
strip for use by newsmen. Enough instruments were provided 
so that wire services and major newspapers would not have to 
compete for available telephone circuits. 

Commercial wire services were asked if they wanted to pro- 
vide teletype service for newsmen from the airfield. Three 
wireless services enthusiastically accepted and each installed 
oversea teletypes in the press area. During the brief stopover 
of the presidential party more than 350,000 words were filed 
from the airport on these machines. 

Arrangements were made with the Provost Marshal to allow 
photographers and newsmen to enter the landing area. All 
other persons were required to remain behind a line drawn hy 
Secret Service agents and the Provost Marshal. To identify 
authorized newsmen, photographers and PIOs, a special press 
card was hurriedly printed and issued to each representative. 
Copies of the card were shown in advance to MPs and Secret 
Service men so they would recognize persons wearing it. 
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Provisions also were made for sending wirephotos back to 
the mainland and on to Tokyo. The Navy handled its own 
photos and those of commercial photographers who could not 
get their material onto the overcrowded commercial radiophoto 
lines. Army and Air Force cameramen pooled their shots, using 
a common Department of Defense identification on each and 
rushed them to Washington over the Army net. 

Arranging for wirephotos was an important PIO function, 
The Army signal officer in Hawaii radioed signal officers of 
other commands requesting exclusive use of facsimile wire 
facilities for as long a period as necessary starting one-half hour 
after arrival of the President. 

The Office of Public Information, Department of Defense, 
was alerted. Beginning one-half hour after the presidential 
plane touched the runway, wirephotos were on the way to 
Washington for distribution to news media. 

To save time at the airport, Army and Air Force photogra- 
phers used cut film in their cameras. As rapidly as each film 
holder was finished, an assistant nearby collected and speedily 
delivered it to the photo laboratory. Caption writers and 
technicians were standing by to rush the prints through. 
Wet prints were inserted between pieces of blotting paper and 
the captions attached. A jeep messenger was then dispatched 
to the Signal Center where the operator was alerted to begin 
transmission. By the time the operator received the prints 
they were dry enough to transmit. 

Back at CINCPAC headquarters, the PIO still had much to 
do. Accommodations were required for the forty newsmen 
coming from Washington. Since the presidential party was 
to be billeted at Pearl Harbor, it was necessary for the news- 
men to be billeted there also. 

A sufficient number of sleeping rooms was obtained in the 
Officers’ Mess and arrangements were made for correspondents 
to dine in the same building. At the same time a press room 
was established in CINCPAC headquarters, not too far from 
the Mess. 

Commercial radio services were invited to establish branch 
offices in the PIO office at CINCPAC. These firms installed tele- 
types right in the press room, making facilities immediately 
available to newsmen who wanted to file copy back to the States 
—an arrangement greatly appreciated by the correspondents. 
The local press also had additional telephones and space avail- 
able for their use in the press room. 
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The President actually visited Hawaii twice on this trip. He 
spent 16 hours in Hawaii enroute to Wake Island and approxi- 
mately 32 hours on his way back. For security reasons, the 
CINCPAC PIO was not allowed to release the itinerary or any 
other information prior to the arrival of the President. The 
only formal announcement he was permitted to make said, 
“President Truman will arrive at Hickam Air Force Base at 
0730 Friday.” Nothing was announced about the length of his 
stay, Where he was going or that he would stop again on the 
return trip. 

Newsmen accompanying the presidential group knew nothing 
of these matters either. It was not until noon of the day 
the group arrived that Mr. Ross broke the story. After a press 
luncheon Mr. Ross announced that the meeting between Mr. 
Truman and General MacArthur was scheduled at Wake Island. 
This was the first positive information given newsmen although 
there had been much speculation. To augment the announce- 
ment, the CINCPAC PIO had prepared a handout covering 
the same subject but in greater detail. This was passed out 
to the press as Mr. Ross spoke. 


When dealing with groups of newspaper and radio men in 
large groups, it is often necessary to work on the “pool” basis. 
In two instances, this system proved especially valuable. The 
Chief Executive, for example, was scheduled to make an inspec- 
tion of Pearl Harbor on a small craft. Obviously there would 
be no accommodations for the sixty or more newsmen plus 
the local news media representatives who wanted to go along. 
A pool was therefore formed with one man representing each 
type of media—one reporter, one radio man, one still photog- 
rapher and one motion picture cameraman. Each was expected 
to make his material available to his associates. Selection of 
the representatives was left to the correspondents themselves. 

The men who made up this pool were allowed to accompany 
the President on the short boat trip. In the meantime other 
newsmen were invited to attend a reception given by the PIO. 
The arrangement worked well. The newsmen returned from 
the boat trip just as the reception was over. Each member of 
the pool collected his group and passed the information on to 
all who wanted it. Then all correspondents were allowed to file 
their stories. 

The same system was used later that afternoon when the 
President toured the military installations in a motor convoy. 
Another pool was formed and given space in a car immediately 
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behind the presidential vehicle. The CINCPAC PIO rode with 
them to assist wherever possible. Other news media representa- 
tives were provided seats in the convoy but much farther back 
in the entourage. After the tour those elected to the pool again 
passed their information around. 

When the President and his party returned from the Wake 
Island conference, the same arrangements again were made but 
this time all concerned had ample time. 

Ordinarily on such an occasion the PIO’s responsibility is 
not apt to be release of information. A forthcoming visit by the 
President is normally announced from Washington and not by 
a PIO in the field. In addition, news releases concerning the 
Chief Executive’s activities while in the command normally 
come from the press secretary who is with the official party. 
The local PIO may well be able to assist him, however, by pre- 
paring his copy for release and augmenting press conferences 
by handouts as the CINCPAC PIO did. 

But you will probably find that your major responsibility 
consists in following through on arrangements. Somebody will 
have to unravel red tape and get the news media set up in 
business with the least possible delay. Signal Corps personnel 
will always be glad to provide communication facilities but the 
PIO will have to represent the press and handle arrangements 
for them while these communications are being installed. Billet- 
ing officers will provide space if requested but the PIO must see 
to it that the space is suitable and that the necessary parapher- 
nalia of the newsman’s trade is available. 

When you’ve done all of those things, plus the thousand and 
one other things that will be expected of you, you will have 
been an extremely busy—and much appreciated—PIO. 





We must never forget that while peace is a joint responsibility, the 
decision for war can be made by a single power. Our military strength 
must be maintained as a standing discouragement to aggression. 


The Honorable Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE CHAPLAINCY 


By 


CHAPLAIN (COLONEL) GYNTHER STORAASLI 


VER since Revolutionary War days, the chaplain has been 

a familiar figure in the United States armed forces. When 
General George Washington appealed to pastors of colonial con- 
sregations to provide religious ministrations to his Continen- 
tal Army, they put on their hats, locked up their churches, 
shouldered their muskets and were off to the war. And despite 
the vicissitudes through which both the Army and the chap- 
laincy have passed in the intervening years, there has been no 
deviation from the primary mission of the chaplain—to provide 
spiritual guidance and to set the highest standards of moral 
behavior by word and by example. 


Not that the chaplain’s activities have been confined to that 
single objective. As a group they have at one time or another 
been called upon to perform probably more diversified and un- 
related activities than have the members of any other arm or 
service. They have served from the combat front to the rear- 
most echelon. Forbidden by the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion to carry arms (in recognition of which they are entitled to 
preferred treatment if captured) they have nonetheless stood 
side by side with those on the firing line. Or, in training camps, 
they help the young recruit to adjust himself through his first 
bewildering days as a serviceman. From the young chaplain 
serving at his first station to the four chaplains of four different 
denominations who went down in the Atlantic with the sinking 
troopship Dorchester because they had given their life preserv- 
ers to others, chaplains have found and embraced opportunities 
for service wherever they might be. 


CHAPLAIN (Colonel) GYNTHER STORAASLI, USA-Retired, is Director, 
Bureau of Service to Military Personnel, National Lutheran Council. 
Prior to his retirement from military service in 1948 he was Commandant 
of The Chaplain School. 
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In the early days of the chaplaincy Congressional Delegate 
Daniel Roberdeau wrote to General Washington that “Congress 
had this day a new arrangement of the Chaplains’ Department. 
This new and honorable establishment is designed to suppress 
the horrid sins of cursing, swearing and other vices with which, 
I am sorry to say, our Army vies with the most abandoned of 
the English troops; to strengthen the officers’ hands by public 
and private exhortations to obedience of general and regi- 
mental orders; to discourage desertions by recommending the 
service; to encourage enlistments; to recommend cleanliness as 
a virtue conducive to health and to reprehend the neglect of it.” 

It is interesting to note that while this statement of the chap- 
lain’s mission includes discipline, recruiting, sanitation and 
hygiene, it makes no mention of spiritual or moral standards 
beyond deploring loose language. It sets a pattern of broad 
and diverse responsibilities, a philosophy tacitly accepted and 
enlarged upon for more than a hundred years thereafter. To 
no one in the military service more than to the chaplain was 
the phrase “in addition to his other duties” so applicable for 
many years. 


Those of us who entered the Army as chaplains in World 
War I found our duties far from clearly defined—in regula- 


tions, in the minds of our commanding officers or even in our 
own minds. We had volunteered for service with the troops. 
We knew that spiritual guidance to officers and men and min- 
istration to the sick and wounded were expected of us. What 
else? I can think of units where, if the chaplain conducted 
worship on Sunday, visited those in the hospital and guard- 
house, performed an occasional marriage or baptism and con- 
ducted the prescribed services for the dead, nothing more was 
asked of him than that he keep out of the way and not interfere 
with the administration or activities of the troops. 


Other commanders with a more practical turn of mind con- 
sidered chaplains as a species of T/O spare parts and conceived 
the idea of using some of us for administrative duties which 
otherwise would have fallen to line officers. Looking back over 
almost thirty years as an Army chaplain I can recall times 
when I or some of my associates were detailed to act as PX 
officer, mess officer, school teacher, defense counsel, investi- 
gating officer, athletic officer, librarian, postal officer, club officer 
or other duties which do not come to mind now. I know of one 
chaplain in World War I who was directed to conduct a school 
the sole purpose of which was to teach a thousand soldiers to 
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write their names so that they could sign the pay roll. Needless 
to say, that “school teacher” had no truancy problem. 


These details were not necessarily assigned on the basis of 
qualifications or experience; more often it was because of the 
amount of spare time which we were believed to have between 
Monday morning and Saturday night. It was flattering to think 
that as a group and as individuals we were so versatile—but 
it was hardly realistic. 

This is not to say that we found these experiences uncon- 
genial. Any chaplain could see that these various and unrelated 
tasks offered him real opportunities to serve his unit. One of 
the happiest memories of my Army career is of the years I 
spent as shortstop of the Fort Mills baseball team in the 
Philippines. I recall a vital series against another Army team 
in Manila—one game Saturday afternoon, another one Sunday 
afternoon. Sunday morning I had to conduct an Easter service 
at my station on Corregidor. My commanding general was as 
ardent a fan as I was and he directed me to be available for 
both games. But he recognized my obligation—and his—to the 
military personnel and their families who desired to worship in 
their own post chapel on Easter morning. Accordingly he ar- 
ranged for me to return to Corregidor by chartered launch after 
the Saturday afternoon game. Sunday morning after service I 
went from the chapel to the airfield and flew back to Manila. 
I like to feel that I was fulfilling my ministry to the troops 


AFIS Photograph 


An important function of the modern-day chaplain is marriage counseling. 
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when I played in the game that afternoon as much as when 
I stood before my altar and in my pulpit that morning. 

After the close of World War I, the National Defense Act of 
1920 created the office of Chief of Chaplains and provided in 
effect for a Chaplain Corps. Over the years since then the 
chaplain’s mission has not materially changed—but emphasis 
on it has. His functions and duties have been clearly defined; 
his opportunities have been broadened; he is no longer the 
unit handy man. 


Three things stand out in my own mind as I| look at the evo- 
lution of the chaplaincy during the past thirty years. First is 
the sound and broad training now available to the chaplain 
not only when he is first appointed but also as he advances in 
his career. Those of us who were commissioned in World War I 
were sent to school for one month, not so much to learn the 
duties of an Army chaplain as in the apparent hope that some 
miraculous metamorphosis would change us into soldiers—a 
vain hope in many cases, I fear. We were given close order 
drill, calisthenics, a smattering of Army Regulations, a fleeting 
glimpse of the Manual of Courts-Martial and practically noth- 
ing on the functions of an Army chaplain. In 1920, the War 
Department established a permanent Chaplain School at Camp 
Grant, Llinois. Lack of funds required suspension of the resi- 
dent school in 1928 but in 1942, World War II requirements 
brought about its reopening. Since then it has played an in- 
creasingly broader and more important role in equipping 
chaplains for the needs and opportunities of a military parish. 


Contrasted with the limited scope of the orientation course in 
World War I, the present basic course required of newly 
appointed chaplains covers essential military subjects such as 
administration, organization, military law, map reading, rules 
of warfare and military customs and courtesies. But the new 
chaplain also learns the use and techniques of audiovisuals; 
religious practices and requirements of the various faiths and 
denominations; speech, radio and television techniques; music, 
problems of religious and spiritual morale, personal counseling 
and character guidance. 


During normal times, the chaplain of more maturity and 
experience is offered opportunities to advance in his profession 
by graduate study at The Chaplain School. He can take a 
course to prepare for duties as a staff chaplain; another course 
gives him experience in personal counseling, particularly to 
personnel in general hospitals and disciplinary barracks: a 
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third emphasizes religious education. These courses also in- 
clude advanced instruction in radio and television techniques, 
ecclesiastical art and the role which religion plays in both 
Eastern and Western cultures. 

Just within the past year The Chaplain School has initiated 
with great success a basic course for chaplains’ enlisted assist- 
ants—the Air Force calls them welfare specialists—not open to 
the chaplain himself but of real value to him. By giving quali- 
fied enlisted volunteers training in office organization and ad- 
ministration, operation and maintenance of audio aids, supply, 
motor operation and maintenance, as well as experience in 
assisting in religious services, the chaplain is relieved of many 
details which formerly consumed much of his time. 

A second indication of real progress has been the definition 
and clarification—and limitation—of the chaplains’ duties. 
Regulations now clearly state the religious and professional 
obligations incumbent upon them and, with equal emphasis, 
regulations stipulate that chaplains “will not be detailed duties 
other than those required of them by law or pertaining to their 
profession as clergymen.” Exception is made for extreme mili- 
tary emergency only; even then chaplains are available only for 
such secular duties as are compatible with their noncombatant 
status under the Geneva Convention. 

To be sure, many chaplains interest themselves more or less 
actively in athletic, educational, social and similar off-duty 
programs for members of the command. But they do so as a 
means to the end of more fully accomplishing the morale and 
welfare aspects of their mission. The chaplain no longer has 
any primary responsibility for such activities and in conse- 
quence he is free to concentrate on the program which he—and 
he alone—is qualified to direct. 

Probably the greatest change I saw in my years of service and 
certainly one which contributes greatly to the chaplain’s own 
morale and effectiveness is the increased recognition and re- 
spect which the chaplaincy enjoys both within and without the 
armed forces. Many young chaplains in their first assignments 
formerly felt like pariahs. Their denominations showed slight 
interest or responsibility for them or for their new work. They 
were the little boys who had run away from home to join the 
Army. And in their new-found parishes the reactions of their 
commanders and their fellow officers often varied from mild 
acceptance to ill-concealed apathy, frequently with strong 
undertones of patronizing tolerance. 
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Today the chaplain is a welcomed and respected member 
not only of the military but also of the civilian community 
where he is stationed. He has the active support of his com- 
manding officer and, in varying degrees, of his colleagues of 
other branches of the service. He receives personnel assistance, 
equipment and sometimes welfare funds to increase the effect- 
iveness of his work. He is given opportunities to advance in his 
profession. And he is relieved of some of the more onerous 
burdens of a civilian ministry, such as parish administration 
and financing. 

He finds also that he has the active interest and support of 
his own church. Practically all religious faiths and denomina- 
tions have come to recognize that they too have a responsibility 
for service personnel both in and out of the ministry. With 
few exceptions the various church groups now have boards or 
commissions whose sole responsibility is the advancement of 
religious, moral and welfare activities in the armed forces 
including the search for desirable young clergymen to accept 
appointments to the chaplaincy in the active service or in the 
reserve components. 

Most of my active ministry was spent in the Army. Recently 
I asked a friend who, prior to becoming a chaplain, had spent 
many years in civilian parishes, what differences he found 
between his work as pastor of a church in a civilian community 
and his duties as a post chaplain. He replied: “There is little 
difference. My personal theological concepts are not changed. 
My preaching is altered only to the extent that in general serv- 
ices, as distinguished from my denominational services, I do 
not stress doctrines of faith which are peculiar to my own 
denomination because I know that I shall have in my congre- 
gation people of many different denominations. My parochial 
duties include practically everything a pastor of a civilian 
parish does except raise the money to run it.” 

But the military chaplain does more. In civil life, personal 
counseling, character guidance, advice on a career are more 
often provided by parents, teachers, Scout leaders and the like, 
but young men and women in the services today turn to the 
chaplain for skilled and understanding advice. 


Now, more than ever before, the armed services indicate their 
belief in the necessity for spiritual values in a confused and 
confusing world. General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
wartime Chief of Staff and presently Secretary of Defense, 
expressed the conviction that “the spiritual force in any man’s 
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life is a vital and determining factor in his thoughts, convic- 
tions, impulses and actions. Officers and enlisted men, indi- 
vidually and in groups, should have full opportunity and 
encouragement to perfect or acquire knowledge of divine law 
and its practical implications.” 











THE SOVIET MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION 


llI—The Soviet Soldier and His Leaders 


HE silhouette was easily recognizable at a great distance. 

There was no mistaking the chest-slung tommy gun and 
the overcoat. In advance of his coming a wave of fear swept 
the communities for the Soviet was reputed to be a rough sol- 
dier who had little respect for other people’s property. On 
arrival he did not disappoint for he hungered for the luxuries 
that his own nation had failed to give him. As a conqueror he 
took forcibly from others. 

To the Germans in combat he was a paradoxical monster 
at times they easily captured thousands of his fellow soldiers 
only to find thousands more who fought tenaciously. His 
stealth and endurance on the battlefield engendered rumors 
and fear up and down the German front. 

“The Soviet soldier is unfathomable,” the Germans said. 
“He swings from one extreme to the other without our being 
able to recognize the reasons for it. It is possible to predict 
the soldiers of other nationalities—but never the Russian.” 

On one hand the Soviet soldier has been pictured as a 
formidable soldier possessed of superb fighting qualities and 
strict discipline. Conversely he has been characterized as a 
slovenly, uneducated and semi-barbaric tyrant who wantonly 
loots, kills and rapes. The European victims of his presence 
say they know him better than others know him; they fear him. 
Soviet propagandists paint their soldier as the savior of 
democracy and champion of the people. 

What, then, is the typical Soviet soldier like? 

If one could select a single soldier from the masses to 
typify the majority he might be either a Ukrainian, Tartar, 
Mongol, Armenian or Uzbek or perhaps any one of more than 
a dozen other large national groups which make up the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union. But more than likely he is a Great 
Russian. The Great Russians are vigorous and adaptable people 
who in the course of centuries of successful colonizing have 
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mixed with and absorbed other nationalities. The character- 
istics. of the Great Russians have been impressed to some extent 
on all the people of the Soviet Union, and the Great Russians 
themselves have been strongly affected by centuries of contact 
and mixture with Asiatics. 

Since 1918, unprecedented forced migrations within the 
Soviet Union have hastened the melting pot process. In parts 
of Siberia there are more Russians, Ukrainians and Latvians 
than natives. The big cities of the Ukraine are predominantly 
Russian, not Ukrainian. In time this mixture and the inten- 
sive Communist indoctrination that reaches all Soviet people 
may produce a new type which can be identified as the 
standard Soviet Man. 

The average Soviet soldier comes from peasant stock, ac- 
customed for generations to hard manual labor. Nowadays the 
average Soviet recruit enters the army already hardened by 
work as a farmer or laborer. If he comes from the country, 
his family probably lives in a rough-hewn cabin or sod hut. 
If he is from the city, his family lives in a shabby single 
room and in many cases may even share it with another family. 
Whether from town or country, everyone in his family works, 
including the women. The soldier’s sister, for example, may 
have a man’s job of firing a locomotive or cutting down trees. 
The Soviet recruit has known no luxuries and very few com- 
forts. It is with this background that he comes into the army 
and he often finds the standard of living above that of his past. 

Severe regimentation and harsh discipline are normal in 
the USSR and not peculiar to the army. The Soviet soldier, 
for instance, does not object to being confined for long periods 
to an army post for he has lived his entire life in a country 
where travel to many areas is possible only with a written 
pass from Soviet authorities. 

If the recruit has finished high school he already has had 
several hundred hours of pre-military training. Quite prob- 
ably he is a member ‘of one of the civilian organizations 
(DOSAV, DOSARM, DOSFLOT)* which teach military skills 
such as marksmanship, parachute jumping, skiing or defense 
against chemical warfare. He may also be a member of the 
Communist youth organization, the Komsomol. 

Before entering the army the Soviet conscript has been 


* DOSAV—Voluntary Society for Assistance to the Air Force; DOS- 
ARM—Voluntary Society for Assistance to the Army; DOSFLOT—Vol: 
untary Society for Assistance to the Navy. 
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toughened by the Russian climate and by his primitive sur- 
roundings. He takes readily to life in the field and is rapidly 
converted into a first-rate infantry soldier. Geographic and 
climatic extremes trouble the average Soviet soldier very little. 
His endurance in the bitter winter cold astonished the Germans. 

The Soviet soldier can be said to have a callous indif- 
ference to brutality, suffering and death. Stern Communist 
doctrine reinforces this disregard for the fate of individuals 
and teaches the soldier that he must be ready to lay down his 
life for his government. This is not just casually hinted at 
by his commanders; it is read to him out of field manuals. 
The Soviet soldier is lectured to at least four hours a week. 
This stern political indoctrination occupies as much time on 
the training schedule as the maintenance of motor vehicles 
and tanks. These “lessons” are carried out by unit political 
leaders (politruks) who recite the history of Russian wars, the 
Communist Party’s struggle, and who explain the Party’s con- 
cepts of capitalism and democracy. The Soviet soldier is taught 
the political belief of only one party. He is watched for his 
adherence to the principles of the Communist Party. His mail 
is opened in a strange form of censorship—a censorship that 
will not always blue-pencil the lines but will call the soldier 
before his superiors to answer for written misdemeanors. 

There are many ardent supporters of the Communist regime 
in the Soviet Army, especially among the younger ‘men. The 
unconvinced know better than to reveal their doubts. While 
ordinary military offenses lead to regular open courts-martial, 
political deviations of soldiers from orthodox Communist prin- 
ciples are speedily handled by special tribunals which deal 
out stiff sentences from which there is no appeal. 

The soldier is not only subject to the organized political 
structure inherent in the Army but to the Party and the 
Komsomol which have cells and agitators in Army units. 

The Soviet soldier is subject to discipline of exceptional 
severity. The principle of the equality of all Soviet Army 
men, symbolized by the total absence of insignia or rank 
which prevailed briefly after the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, 
has long since disappeared. In fact, the Soviet Army today is 
more conscious of military punctilio and rank distinctions 
than any other major army in the world. Privates salute 
corporals and sergeants as well as commissioned officers. The 
old Tsarist forms of military courtesy have in large measure 
been restored and extremely formal relations between ranks 
are prescribed. Enlisted men are assigned as servants to gen- 
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The Soviet soldier is hardened to the rigors of warfare by the varied 
and severe conditions of Russian climate and terrain. 
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eral and field grade officers. The cheap, poorly fitting uniform 
of the Soviet private is in sharp contrast with the nicely tail- 
ored, bemedaled uniform of the resplendent Soviet general. 

The Soviet Army’s disciplinary regulations and procedures 
reflect the determination of the Soviet Union’s totalitarian 
government to wring from the Soviet soldier a maximum of 
effort and sacrifice. During World War Il, surrender by a 
Soviet soldier under any circumstances was put on the same 
moral and legal plane as desertion. Only a man seriously 
wounded at the time of capture could fall into the hands of 
the enemy without disgrace. In cases where there was evidence 
that a soldier, even in a hopeless tactical situation, had 
chosen to survive by surrendering, the government suspected 
the members of his family of political unreliability and often 
punished them. 

In World War II, every large Soviet unit had its penal 
company or battalion consisting of court-martialed officers 
and men. It was Soviet custom to assign suicide missions to 
these penal units. Few men survived the six months or year to 
which they were condemned to serve. 

Disciplinary action in the Soviet Army can be initiated 
by all officers. Company commanders can on their own author- 
ity restrict a man for a month. In cases of gross insubordina- 
tion it is legal to shoot the offender on the spot. Public execu- 
tions of deserters were common in the early postwar days. 

The Soviet Army uses constructive methods as well as puni- 
tive measures to promote discipline and esprit de corps. The 
massed parades, ceremonies and elaborate ritual of the Army 
are intended to overawe and stimulate the patriotic pride 
of Army personnel as well as the public. During the war mili- 
tary awards were lavishly distributed to all ranks. Unit cita- 
tions, which were freely distributed, brought extra pay to 
personnel of the cited units. By VE day the typical Soviet 
veteran who had fought through a good many campaigns was 
one of the most decorated soldiers in the world. 

When not in combat, the Soviet soldier is kept busy. His 
time is fully occupied ten hours a day, six days a week, in a 
routine of training, fatigue duty and political lectures. The 
average Russian soldier is well trained and proud of it. 

The Western concept of personal liberty, responsible citizen- 
ship and free enterprise, tempered by law, has no Russian 
counterpart. In Russia, the individual has never had any 
effective guarantee of rights, privileges or immunities. He 
has nad to protect himself from an all-powerful and often 
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Cossacks, renowned for their fighting qualities, take time out for a 
native dance. 


capricious Tsar or Politburo by guile and deception. The 
Russian’s partly Oriental background, his lack of a sense of 
responsibility and his passive acceptance of things as they 
come make him an extremely enigmatic person. 

In Russia, much of the real life and thinking goes on beneath 
the surface. The grapevine is highly developed. Consequently, 
mass reactions often appear to occur without apparent rhyme 
or reason. The Soviet regime, however, knows its own people. 
An army of agents and informers keeps the government’s 
finger on the national pulse. 

This background of a mysterious, tyrannical control of 
every aspect of life is reflected in the Russian soldier and his 
officer leaders alike. They are brave, tough and obedient but 
tend to balk at the assumption of responsibility. In a situa- 
tion calling for independent action, they may often seek refuge 
in literal adherence to orders. These shortcomings frequently 
placed them at a disadvantage in a fluid situation calling for 
the exercise of judgment and initiative. 

In World War II the real strength of Soviet Army leader- 
ship lay in its high command. After the Soviets had realized 
the necessity for subordinating political considerations to the 
urgency of the military situation, planning was in general 
based on sound strategic and tactical principles, forcefully 
applied and energetically prosecuted. This attribute of com- 
mand and staff at higher levels, however, was seldom found 
at corps level or below. 
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Development of the officer corps of the Soviet Army prior to 
World War II was based on the selection of officer personnel 
who had displayed character, intelligence, ability and, as an 
absolute requirement, political reliability. In the competi- 
tion for advancement, service in the Bolshevik Revolution or 
the Russian Civil War (1918-1921) was a decided asset. Political 
standing often overshadowed demonstrated ability to handle a 
more responsible position. Nevertheless in the period before 
World War II the education and training of officers, based 
primarily on German precepts, was intensive. An officer was 
subjected to rigid political control and was required to spend 
practically all of his time at his profession. He was allowed 
few if any outside interests. Further, purges in the late thirties 
had eliminated many competent officers considered politically 
unfit by the Soviet regime. Wholesale relief of incompetent 
officers, heavy casualties and the tremendous expansion of the 
army following the German invasion created a legion of top- 
level vacancies which were filled by officers of the intermediate 
and lower brackets. 


The mass promotion of such officers, combined with a policy 
of assigning the better officers to command and staff functions 
with the higher echelons, virtually stripped Soviet field units 
of conspicuously capable troop leaders. The relatively low 
educational level in the Soviet Union and the lack of persons 
accustomed to leadership and responsibility made it impossible 
to find successors of the caliber of the promoted officers. Com- 
pany grade officers were generally inferior. They had the 
endurance, fortitude and bravery of the Soviet soldier but by 
and large they lacked the qualities of leadership required of 
officers. Frequently they were deficient in initiative and the 
ability to adapt themselves to new tactical situations. 


_The Soviet Government was aware of the shortcomings of 
its officer corps during the war and has since taken steps to 
insure its improvement in the postwar years. 

The quality of Soviet Army leadership now, more than five 
years after VE day, is good. The postwar Soviet Army carried 
demobilization out in such a way as to retain many of the more 
successful younger officers who had proved themselves in com- 
bat and it was able to weed out most of the hastily commis- 
sioned and largely untrained officers who showed little promise. 

This selective process was reinforced by an intensive school 
program for officers at all levels—lieutenants up through three- 
star generals. And finally, maneuvers each year on a large-unit 
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scale have made it possible to associate formal school training 
with practical application in the field. 

At the same time that they are giving polish and doctrinal 
background to their veteran officers, the Soviet military leaders 
are planning for a future officer corps of thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated and—as nearly as is humanly possible to achieve—loyal 
professional soldiers and convinced Communists. 

They have established a number of military preparatory 
academies—the Suvorov Schools—which admit students around 
nine years of age and graduate them as well-turned-out officer 
candidates and Komsomol members about nine years later. It 
is anticipated that the Suvorov Schools eventually will pro- 
vide as many as half of the line officers of the Soviet Army. 
Many Suvorov students are sons of army officers and World 
War II guerrilla leaders. Thus, in what started out in 1917 
to be a classless society, there is developing a carefully nurtured 
leaven of military families. The same tendency is gaining 
momentum elsewhere in Soviet society. Children of the 
wealthy, of factory managers, political leaders, Stakhanovite 
workers and artillery designers have a much better opportunity 
to get a good schooling and then a decent job than do the 
sons of ordinary workers and peasants. 

Army officers belong to the developing elite of Soviet society. 
By Soviet standards they live well, receive good pay and enjoy 
prestige. The gulf between the officer—well-dressed, well- 
housed and with a personal servant if he is of field grade— 
and the private soldier in many ways follows the model of 
Frederick the Great’s army. 

But leadership and leadership training is not confined to 
military activities and no discussion of Soviet Army leaders 
would be complete without reference to the leaders of the 
political life of the army. 

The political commissars who were attached by the Com- 
munist Party to military units during the early days of the 
Red Army had definitive veto power over the unit commanders’ 
decisions; they were in fact plenipotentiaries of the Party 
vis-a-vis the commanders with whom they served. This arrange- 
ment reflected the Communist Party’s distrust of the many 
professional officers of the old Tsarist army whom the new 
Red Army was obliged to employ. 

The relations of political officers to unit commanders have 
changed with the times. At the height of World War II, in 
October 1942, the commissars were legally—and to a con- 
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siderable extent practically—subordinated to tactical officers. 
The unit commissar became the deputy commander for politi- 
cal affairs of the organization. 

Even though the political officer of a unit is, according to 
regulations, subordinate to the commander, he reports through 
his own political channels which by-pass the chain of command. 
This means that the commissar is in a position to exert in- 
fluence beyond his official powers. If the commissar should 
think the unit commander politically unreliable or even in- 
sufficiently interested in the political indoctrination program 
for the organization, the commanding officer probably would 
find himself suddenly relieved from his command and very 
likely subjected to trial by court-martial. 

In practice, however, nearly all unit commanders are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and have already thoroughly 
demonstrated their zeal in political activities. Otherwise it is 
not likely that they would have been selected for command. 

As a general rule political commissars are not particularly 
popular in the Soviet Army. They give long and boring 
lectures on political subjects at which attendance is compul- 
sory. The Soviet Government is aware of this unpopularity 
and has tried to improve the situation by placing most of the 
recreational facilities under control of the commissars. 

The political officers keep a close watch to detect any 
signs of dissatisfaction with the Soviet regime. They are, 
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U. S. Army Photograph 


The close of World War II found veterans of all ages in the Soviet 
ranks. The youthful soldier (center) appears to be 12 or 13 years old. 
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in effect, another instrument of the secret police. One might 
say that the political officer is a combination Troop Informa- 
tion and Education officer and Special Services officer with a 
tinge of Counterintelligence Corps included. 

Since so little is known of the postwar development of 
the officer corps of the Soviet Army it is difficult to give 
an overall evaluation of the present leadership of the Army. 
Most Soviet generals at the higher staff and command echelons 
have reached their position as a result of demonstrated merit. 
There are a few old-timers—survivors of the Russian Civil War 
—who are more ornamental than of real worth. But for the 
most part this type of officer has been weeded out. Those 
now in important command and staff positions are practical 
and combat-experienced men. A large proportion of those 
in staff or teaching positions are real military scientists. 

Intermediate command and staff positions are filled mostly 
with younger officers who proved their worth in World War II. 
Since the war many of them have had a chance to fill in 
the gaps in their experience through study in the army schools. 

In the junior grades, most officers have had extensive war 
experience either as junior officers or as noncommissioned 
officers. In any future operations to which they may be com- 
mitted it should not be expected that they would display the 
same shortcomings that were so widespread in World War II. 
The Soviet Army has sought to pass on to this group of actual 
and potential leaders the lessons of the war, probably with 
considerable success. 
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This is the third of a series of articles on “The 
Soviet Military Organization.” The next article 
will describe the Soviet system of military training. 
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DESERT TEST 


By 
Major WINANT SIDLE 


IGHTEEN hundred yards away, through the shimmering 

desert heat, a six-foot target disappeared in a blast of 

flame and hot steel. The General Patton tank, firing a 90mm 
projectile, had found its mark. 

The locale was not Korea and the target was not an enemy 
strongpoint but these tests being conducted in the Southern 
California desert would be of vital importance to the combat 
effectiveness of American troops everywhere. 

Shortly before hostilities began in Korea, a team of Army 
experts began a large-scale test of new weapons and equipment 
in the torrid heat of El Centro, California. Task Force Fur- 
nace II, named after a similar test in 1947, pitted tanks, trucks, 
guns and equipment against the relentless forces of scorching 
sand, blazing sun and rugged mountains. 

Directed by officers from Headquarters, Army Field Forces, 
the tests were held at the Naval Air Station, El Centro, from 
1 June 1950 until the end of July. Assisting them in probing 
for weaknesses in new weapons and equipment were specialists 
from the Technical Services and personnel of the Sixth Army. 
In all, the force numbered 155 officers and men. 

The desert tests were part of an overall Army program for 
the development of equipment capable of withstanding all 
types of terrain and climatic conditions. The most important 
project undertaken in the blistering 110-120 degree heat was 
the testing of tanks and supporting wheeled vehicles. Fuels, 
lubricants, wire, pumps, collapsible containers, clocks, switch- 
boards and generators—all were subjected to a thorough check. 
Considerable attention was given to many auxiliary items, 
down to the Quartermaster’s new sunburn cream and portable 
ice cream plant. 


MAJOR WINANT SIDLE, Artillery, is Assistant Information Officer, 
Headquarters, Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco. 
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Undergoing its first trial under desert conditions was a new 
light tank, the T-37, a “baby” of 25 tons. This completely new 
tank, developed by the Army since World War II, can move 
over level terrain at more than 40 miles per hour powered hy 
its six-cylinder 500-horsepower engine. 

The 48-ton General Patton medium tank, a modified version 
of the General Pershing of World War II, also was put through 
the paces. It churned over the sand dunes and gouged its way 
up the bleak side of Superstition Mountain, a bare peak in a 
desert no-man’s-land called Satan’s Annex. Both the 76mm 
cannon of the T-37 and the 90mm cannon of the General Patton 
fired effectively in the intense heat. 

The Patton is powered with a 12-cylinder 810-horsepower 
V-type air-cooled engine while the T-37 uses an air-cooled 
opposed type. Each has the new cross-drive transmission and 
is steered by a “wobble stick” which is pressed forward or back 
to shift gears and side to side to turn. Many of the engine parts 
on both tanks are interchangeable. 


The Patton maneuvered in the rough terrain with speed and 
agility. Using the single lever to steer and shift, the driver 
can spin his charge completely around without moving forward 
or backward. The Patton tank carries a five-man crew and 
holds 70 rounds of ammunition—enough for an average day’s 
fighting. Studies are under way looking toward the reduction 
of crews to three men per tank. 

The testing of wheeled vehicles at El] Centro also produced 
some spectacular results. Charging through the clinging sand, 
the T-43E1 light cargo tractor (combat loaded to 18 tons) and 
the T-44 heavy cargo tractor (combat loaded to 49 tons) con- 
quered the steep terrain of Superstition Mountain with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. The light tractor is planned as a prime 
mover for light and medium artillery and the heavy tractor 
will pull 240mm howitzers and 8-inch guns. In addition, each 
tractor will carry a heavy load—five tons for the light machine 
and 15 tons for the heavy. 

Among other vehicles tested were new-type jeeps (M-38), 
new three-quarter ton cargo trucks (M-37) and new 214 ton 
trucks (M-34). These vehicles featured improvements over 
their World War II prototypes with their standard 24-volt elec- 
trical systems, ease of maintenance, larger tires for better flota- 
tion in sand and mud and complete waterproofing. 

With a five-minute installation of upright intake and exhaust 
tubes, any one of the three can be driven in water deeper than 
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the hood line. These vehicles also proved their worth over 
earlier models in competitive grade tests. In each case, postwar 
models climbed the sandy mountain slope ahead of the older 
types which sometimes bogged down in crumbling sand. 

As part of each test, thermocouples were attached to cylin- 
ders, transmissions and other moving parts of the tanks and 
trucks. This procedure permitted an exact determination of 
temperatures in these critical places. The amount of dust and 
dirt which sifts into moving parts also was checked to ascertain 
possible methods of protection against excess wear. 

Task Force Furnace brought into play a new lightweight 
wire-laying rig for foot soldiers designed to be carried on the 
back of one man. As he walks out his line, the wire carrier 
maintains constant communications with his base. This new 
apparatus when placed on a jeep can lay wire successfully at 
45 miles an hour. Used in conjunction with a light aircraft, 
the gadget may prove to be good news to the thousands of sol- 
diers who have been forced to lay and repair communication 
wire in mud, slush or jungle while subjected to enemy fire. 





U. 8S. Army Photograph 

This M-6 dynamometer, designed to determine load resistance and gather 
engineering data on vehicle performance, follows a new General Patton 
tank being tested for road efficiency under desert conditions. 
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In tests of wire laying by air, radio-controlled robot planes, 
designed originally as target drones, were fired from catapults 
at 75 miles an hour. They quickly reached speeds up to 160 
miles an hour, unrolling the wire at the startling average rate 
of a mile in 40 seconds. A jeep took four minutes and a man 
on foot 15 minutes to string the same amount. 

The robot plane will permit laying of wire—with reduced 
danger to personnel—from ships to beach-heads, across rivers, 
rough terrain and over similar obstacles. The robot can be shot 
off a portable launcher, directed by radio control to the target 
and the wire dropped by an electronic release. 

Elaborate instruments were not necessary to prove to the 
sweat-stained task force that the Imperial Valley testing ground 
was a desert inferno. However, scientific techniques were 
brought into play to confirm that it actually was hot. An 
electrothermal pyrometer which soon won the name “hot stick” 
was jabbed into the white-hot sands, revealing that the tem- 
perature under-foot was 155 degrees Fahrenheit. At eye level 
the “hot stick” showed a mere 112 degrees. 

The glaring sun provided ample opportunity to prove the 
new Quartermaster plastic eye shields. New type sunburn 
creams were tested on soldiers who exposed their backs to the 
searing sun. 

Most eagerly demonstrated by the task force members was 
the new portable ice cream plant which produced a delicious 
ice cream from handy battlefront ingredients, including pow- 
dered milk. Another popular item of equipment was the ice 
cube machine which proved effective in providing means for 
counteracting the heat. Also tested for heat resistance under 
the extremely hot conditions were prefabricated warehouse 
refrigerators and refrigerator-carrying semi-trailers. 

Task force members personally tested the new Army combat 
ration, the C-4, which contains tasty and varied types of pack- 
aged meals. Pork and beans, spaghetti and meat balls, fruit 
cocktail, peaches and many other foods—ready to serve with 
plastic spoons—were on the menu. 

The tactical problems of atomic warfare also received recog- 
nition. Among the equipment undergoing tests was a Geiger 
counter designed as a training aid for radiation detection. 

In every area of research, the tests proved highly successful. 
In the months ahead, the data accumulated by Task Force 
Furnace II are destined to benefit American fighting men wher- 
ever they may be called upon to serve. 
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EVACUATING WOUNDED 
FROM KOREA 


By 


COLONEL WARNER F. BOWERS 


S LOW as was the mortality rate of wounded during 

World War II, this rate has been more than cut in half 
in the Korean campaign. Continuous improvements in organi- 
zation and planning, use of new life-saving antibiotics that 
practically eliminate infection, surgical teams in forward 
areas, a new concept of the Mobile Army Surgical Hospital 
and increased efficiency in evacuating wounded—including air 
evacuation by helicopter—has accomplished this. 

During World War II there were only four deaths in every 
100 admissions to Army hospitals. But today in one evacua- 
tion hospital in Korea alone, of the 18,000 men admitted dur- 
ing a three-month period only 40 lives were lost. Even in 
forward areas where the Mobile Army Surgical Hospitals 
operate, less than one death among every 100 admissions was 
recorded. Admissions for treatment of disease were only 
slightly higher than for wounds and non-battle injuries. 

However, it should be noted that these highly successful 
results were not achieved on the spur of the moment. They 
are the product of years of planning, testing and development 
of new drugs, serums, dressings and items of medical supply 
and equipment by the Army Medical Research Centers. Care- 
ful, painstaking planning has provided these life-saving ex- 
tensions to the science of Army medicine. 

The Mobile Army Surgical Hospital, for example, is the 
culmination of concurrent planning by field medical research 
workers who devised the unit and by personnel of the Army 
Medical Training Program which provides skilled young sur- 
geons capable of operating professionally under the diffi- 
culties of battle. 


COLONEL WARNER F. BOWERS, Medical Corps, is Chief Surgical Con- 
sultant, Office of the Surgeon General, Department of the Army. 
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The swift, efficient medical service operative in the later 
weeks of the Korean campaign did not exist when the Com- 
munists first swept down from the north on 25 June. It grew 
and expanded along with the fighting forces as new units 
could be rushed in. The first medical supplies consisted of 
one lone doctor’s kit with emergency-type medical items in 
the hands of First Lieutenant Robert Giffin, MC, who brought 
it out from Seoul when approximately 100 members of the 
U.S. Military Advisory Group had to flee that city. They 
walked to Suwon where Lieutenant Giffin set up a medical dis- 
pensary in a small room, using that pathetically small bit of 
equipment to care for members of the group who required 
treatment. He also used it to administcr aid to casualties 
among the personnel of the first airlift planes that brought 
in supplies. He then loaded the wounded on the cargo air- 
craft for return to Japan. Thus began the first air evacuation 
from Korea which was to swell to a sustained flow as Ameri- 
can and United Nations forces were sent to reinforce Demo- 
cracy’s stand against Communism. 


> . : 


U. S. Army Photograph 


South Koreans carry a wounded soldier out of the battle area to a 
battalion aid station. 
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When the first contingent of American ground forces, less 
than a battalion of the 21st Infantry Regiment, arrived in 
Pusan on 2 July, it was supported by a medical platoon 
with its regular T/O&E equipment. As additional fighting 
elements of the 24th Division arrived, their battalion medical 
units were rushed to the vicinity of Taejon and plans were 
drawn up for establishment of a 60-bed surgical hospital at 
Taejon and a 400-bed evacuation hospital at Pusan. By 5 July, 
the first group of Army nurses left from Japan for Korea with 
a mobile surgical unit. Lack of medical personnel and sup- 
plies created a serious problem as the wounded began to 
trickle in. The redeeming feature of the casualty situation up 
to that time was the rapidity with which air evacuation to 
Japan was accomplished. 

Supply and evacuation were seriously complicated by the 
fluid military situations. Withdrawals made necessary by the 
weight of enemy pressure on our small forces frequently called 
upon the ingenuity of the individual soldier. The experience 
of Private Arthur H. McAnallen, Company C, 21st Infantry 
Regiment, illustrates the problem. -Private McAnallen was 
wounded on 5 July at Osan, 35 miles south of Seoul. He sus- 
tained a compound fracture of one arm. A lieutenant applied 
a tourniquet and this served until a medical sergeant band- 
aged and splinted his arm. After this quick emergency treat- 
ment, McAnallen and two medical sergeants fell behind the 
company and were lost for two days. They hid in houses and 
in rice fields. In a little town a friendly Korean doctor re- 
splinted the shattered arm. The three soldiers then walked to 
the west coast of Korea, a distance of 150 miles, where they 
were picked up by a Chinese junk and transferred to a 


. Republic of Korea (ROK) naval patrol boat. It was 16 July 


before McAnallen got to a hospital at Kunsan and three more 
days elapsed before he could be taken to Pusan. Not until he 
arrived in Pusan was he considered safely out from behind 
enemy lines, 

Evacuation activities during the first days of the Korean 
conflict were well managed and orderly when the wounded 
could be reached, however. Take the case of Private Paul R. 
Jackson, 3d Engineer Battalion, who was wounded in the left 
leg and sustained other wounds near Chochiwon on 9 July. 
He was stretcher-borne by medical aid men to an ambulance 
and transported to an aid station. Within an hour he was 
aboard a railroad hand car and 45 minutes later he was being 
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treated at a Mobile Army Surgical Hospital. There it was 
found necessary to amputate his left leg. By 1000 hours on 
10 July he was air-evacuated to Itazuke AFB arriving at the 
118th Station Hospital one hour later. On 14 July he was 
considered strong enough to. be flown to a hospital in the 
Zone of Interior. He arrived by air in Hawaii on the 17th, 
spent several days at Tripler Army Hospital, then was moved 
to Travis (formerly Fairfield-Suisun) AFB, California, and 
on 25 July started by air for Walter Reed Army Hospital. The 
evacuation, from “wounded in action” in Korea to Walter 
Reed in Washington, D. C., required just 16 days including 
stops for surgery and post-operative care. 


By this time, of course, that one lone doctor’s kit of Lieu- 
tenant Giffin had grown into a large-scale, efficient organiza- 
tion. The military build-up in Korea was accompanied by a 
parallel refinement of medical evacuation. Operational plans 
which had been developing for many years were now being 
put into effect. This included the use of helicopter airlift from 
forward areas and air evacuation of patients to treatment 
centers in the States. The combination of rapid evacuation 
and medical proficiency soon became a powerful factor in 
saving American lives. The planning was paying off. 


As may be seen by a glance at the flow chart tracing the 
chain of evacuation within the Far East Command and to the 
the Zone of Interior (see opposite page), a similarity to World 
War II evacuation procedure is apparent. This similarity 
is superficial, however, for the concept of echelon evacuation 
has been replaced by early air evacuation where practicable. 
Helicopters are used at the very scene of the fighting to pick 
up the wounded and critical cases are flown by Air-Sea Rescue 
Service helicopter direct to Mobile Army Surgical Hospitals 
(MASH) in a matter of minutes from the time they are first 
brought to the aid station. 


The Mobile Army Surgical Hospital is the farthest forward 
unit employing Army nurses. It normally operates in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the clearing station. Typical of this opera- 
tion is the 8076th MASH. During September this 60-bed in- 
stallation was set up in a woolen mill and staffed by 15 Medical 
Corps officers, 17 Army nurses, 2 MSC officers, 1 warrant officer, 
95 enlisted technicians and 142 Koreans. From 2 August to 
18 September the staff treated 4195 non-transportable surgical 
cases. As patients became well enough for further evacuation, 
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they were sent to Pusan by hospital train. ROK casualties 

treated here were sent to ROK Army hospitals in Miryang. 
' In some instances, airlift direct to Stateside hospitals is em- 
ployed. However, most patients who are seriously wounded 
or ill are first sent to Japan. While air transport is the primary 
means of evacuation, sea transport also is used extensively. 
Many types of water craft are used in the shuttle from Pusan 
to Fukuoka and Yokohama, including LSTs, Japanese merchant 
ships and United Nations vessels. His Majesty’s Hospital Ship 
Maine III, for example, the only hospital ship nearby when 
the Korean crisis developed, was immediately made available 
by the British Government for United Nations use. 

In Japan, the 118th Station Hospital at Fukuoka, Kyushu, 
is in effect the debarkation hospital for Japan. It receives, 
classifies and distributes between 80 and 90 per cent of patients 
evacuated from Korea. Up to 31 August, it had returned to 
duty 785 of 11,232 evacuees. 

As casualties are received in the Communications Zone those 
who can be returned to duty following treatment in Japan 
are sent to various facilities there. Generally, this is done if 
the patients’ period of hospitalization is expected to be less 
than 120 days. More serious cases are sent back to the United 
States and, some non-serious cases as well, because of the short- 
‘age of beds in Japan. Patients scheduled for Stateside hos- 
pitalization are evacuated as soon as their physical condition 
will allow. Weather permitting, they go by airlift. (See flow 
chart, page 50.) 

As each litter case is brought aboard the huge MATS trans- 
port, the patient is carefully checked in by a flight nurse who, 
with the aid of four to six medical technicians, will ease the 
journey homeward. Existing facilities are available for mov- 
ing 240 litter cases a day. 

Ordinarily planes stop at Midway but Wake Island may 
be used as an alternate stop. Guam, Kwajalein and Johnston 
Islands also provide a wide latitude of safety margins. Prac- 
tically all of the air-evacuated soldiers are processed through 
Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii. This vital installation received 
approximately 3200 patients via MATS during September, plus 
200 ambulatory cases who arrived in commercial contract 
planes. At Tripler, patients receive bed rest and needed sur- 
gical care and are then transported to California. 

Normally, air-evacuated patients debark at Travis AFB 
in California. The Medical Regulating Unit in the Office of the 
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Army Surgeon General in Washington assigns each patient to 
the Army hospital best equipped to give the type of treatment 
he needs. As soon as the patient is ready to be moved, the de- 
barkation hospital in California notifies MATS and the patient 
is flown to the service hospital designated to receive him. (See 
“Airlift for the Sick and Injured,” March 1950 Dicest.) The 
coordinated teamwork of medical evacuation, which began 
operating back in a battle-torn Korean paddy field, has brought 
another wounded American home. 

Outstanding among the new procedures and techniques used 
in the care of wounded, injured and sick in Korea has been 
the introduction of the helicopter as a means of transportation. 
In fact, Major General Raymond W. Bliss, Surgeon General 


of the Army, has proposed that helicopters be made an organic 


part of the Medical Service, a proposal with which General 
MacArthur has expressed agreement. Because of their value 
in picking up patients in forward areas, the Army has recently 
placed a large order and it is probable that these aircraft soon 
will be employed in the same manner as motor ambulances, 
but without the limitations of road-bound vehicles. 





co op Me or aaa 
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U. magn pmstarema 
_ A soldier awaits transfer by a MATS plane from Haneda Air Force Base 
in Japan to a hospital in the United States. 
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According to a survey made of the first 100 patients received 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital, about 88 per cent of American 
casualties receive medical aid from company aid men or 
fellow soldiers within two hours, many within a few minutes. 
Medical care for ROK wounded soldiers usually is limited to 
aid station treatment, followed by transfer to Korean govern- 
ment hospitals. For the American casualties who are less crit- 
ically injured or where helicopter evacuation is not available, 
the normal channel is to the regimental collecting station by 
jeep or ambulance. About 55 per cent of casualties from bat- 
talion aid stations are processed through collecting stations, 
the seriously injured patients being sent to the next medical 
installation by ambulance as swiftly as possible. An estimated 
40 per cent of the casualties by-pass the collecting station and 
go directly to the division clearing station or to the nearby 
Mobile Army Surgical Hospital. Typically during the month 
of September one of the clearing stations returned 16 per cent 
of its wounded and 55 per cent of its disease and neuropsychi- 
atric cases to duty. 

No wonder General Bliss could sum up the picture on his 
return recently from Korea by saying “There is being enacted 
here one of the brightest chapters in the history of Army 
medicine.” 





A RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP 


A well-disciplined organization is one in which all the members of the 
organization are taught to work willingly, enthusiastically and skillfully 
as individuals and as a group, to fulfill the mission of the organization 
with an expectation of success. 

The ultimate test of discipline is combat. The only discipline which 
will surely meet the test of combat is one that is based on the fact that 
all hands have pride in a great service, a belief in. its purposes, a belief 
in its essential justice and complete confidence in the superior character, 
skill, education and knowledge of its leaders. 

All leaders must have continuous concern for their subordinates. This 
concern must be evident at all times, not just when the subordinates get 
into trouble or when the leaders want a special effort. Leaders must know 
their people as individuals, and their men must realize and appreciate 
that their leaders do know them. Foremost in each man’s heart is the 
desire to be known, to be appreciated and understood, to be an in 
dividual in the eyes of his leader and not a nameless cog in the machine. 


Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations 
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~ KEEPING ARMY 
HISTORY STRAIGHT 


By 
CAPTAIN JOHN J. BRISCOE 


HE successful military leader is a product of the labora- 

tory of military history. Count Yorck von Wartenburg, a 
member of the Prussian army general staff and a student of 
Napoleon’s career, once wrote that he who desires to know 
about war must learn about it through the study of actual 
records of war; one can know war only by studying war. 

While other countries in the past have delayed the writing 
of their military histories until timeliness has been lost, the 
United States for the most part has until recently neglected 
to write any history at all, Virtually all the countries engaged 
in World War I, including the defeated Central Powers, pro- 
duced histories of their roles within a decade or so afterward. 
It was not until some thirty years later, however, that the 
United States Army began releasing its documentary account 
of World War I. Nine volumes of the 17 in this series have 
been published and the others are finished and in the hands of 
the Government Printing Office. 

Although it was tardy in recording the war ending in 1918, 
the Army does not intend being the last to write its World 
War II history. This vast project is currently under way in the 
Department of the Army’s Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory. Dozens of historians and writers are laboring to turn 
out a detailed history of World War II, to be completed with- 
in the lifetime of most of those who saw service in that war. 
No longer a vision but a reality, five volumes of the projected 
90-volume series entitled “The United States Army in World 
War II” have been published. Two others are scheduled 
to be released shortly. 


CAPTAIN JOHN J. BRISCOE, Armor, is on the staff of the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
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Recognizing early the need for a recorded history of the 
conflict then unfolding, the President of the United States in 
1942 directed that the historical project be established with 
the goal of preserving “for those who come after us an ac- 
curate and objective account of our present experience.” Im- 
mediately the Army established historical sections in the 
three major commands—the Army Ground Forces, the Army 
Air Forces and Services of Supply. Soon thereafter other sec- 
tions were set up overseas. Historians were called into uniform 
and sent to the battlefronts to cover the operations. By 1944 
historical teams were operating with each field army. 

In covering all major engagements, the historians relied on 
their own observations of actual combat actions (during which 
a number became casualties) and After Action Reports. They 
also interviewed combat personnel of key units to insure ac- 
curacy and to humanize their accounts as much as possible. 

When hostilities ended, the task of assembling and sorting 
the material and writing the history still lay ahead. Tons 
of records came into Washington from all over the world in a 
steady and seemingly unending flow. Among these were ad- 
ministrative records, After Action Reports, situation reports, 
personal accounts of specific actions and the like. Even the 
enemy reports were not overlooked. Captured German army 
files were brought to The Pentagon and Japanese records, even 
though incomplete, were gathered and indexed. 


With all the data at hand or still coming in, the problem 
of deciding the best method of presenting the history was 
analyzed. Should it be a documentary account similar to the 
one now being prepared of World War I? Should it be merely 
a collection of official documents as was compiled after the 
Civil War? Or should it be a narrative history? The first 
two possibilities were ruled out as being impractical. As for 
the narrative history, ten to fifteen volumes might prove ideal 
for public consumption but that would not satisfy the require- 
ments of students of military history. It was decided, there- 
fore, to undertake a comprehensive 90-volume narrative that 
would prove adequate for the needs of the Army and still be of 
interest, at least in parts, to the public. 

“The United States Army in World War II” series is being 
written by more than fifty professional historians who have 
been given complete academic freedom to write objective and 
straight-from-the-shoulder accounts of the Army’s accomplish- 
ments in all phases of World War II. No punches are to be 
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pulled and no faces are to be saved if criticism is warranted. 
The history is being written without reservation. In the 
volumes completed to date that principle has been followed 
to the letter. The freedom enjoyed by the historians in their 
writing may best be indicated by the fact that all but two of 
them are civilians. Many are veterans of World War II 
and in a number of cases were the wartime historical officers 
of the units about which they are now writing. 


The historical series itself is divided into several subseries 
covering all phases of the war. These subseries deal with such 
subjects as the island campaigns in the Pacific, the European 
Theater of Operations, the Transportation Corps, the Chemical 
Corps, the Chief of Staff, the Army Ground Forces and 
others. Thirty-three of the volumes pertain to combat 
operations, 11 cover the Washington scene, 30 relate to the 
technical services and the remainder cover other aspects of 
total war as conducted by the Army. 


There is no set sequence for publication of the volumes. 
The first two to be completed deal with the Army Ground 
Forces and are entitled The Organization of Ground Combat 
Troops and The Procurement and Training of Ground Combat 
Troops. The third volume, Okinawa: The Last Battle, was the 
first of the combat histories and first of the War in the Pacific 
series. Guadalcanal: The First Offensive was the fourth volume 
to be issued. 


The Lorraine Campaign, which was published 1 September 
1950 is the first of. the European combat books. This volume 
follows the operations of General George Patton’s troops 
from the Meuse River to the Siegfried Line. Slated for early 
publication is the first of the volumes dealing with the Office 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army. . 

The Office of the Chief of Military History is charged with 
the mission of preparing plans and policies and directing and 
supervising Army historical activities other than in the field 
of current reports. The Office had its genesis as the Historical 
Division which was, in turn, an outgrowth of the historical 
branch organized within the Military Intelligence Division in 
1943. The Historical Division was established as a War De- 
partment Special Staff division in November 1945. In 1946 
the old historical section of the Army War College was ab- 
sorbed by the Division and all historical activities were brought 
under one head. In March 1950 the Historical Division was 
renamed the Office of the Chief of Military History. 
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In its functional organization, the Office of the Chief of Mili- 
tary History is divided into three divisions—the World War II 
Division, the Applied Studies Division and the Service Division. 
The World War II Division has responsibility for the immense 
historical project previously described. It prepares publicity 
material and maintains the information section. 

The Applied Studies Division prepares historical studies 
required by agencies of the Army in those areas of study 
outside the scope of World War II history. It prepares the 
Order of Battle of the United States Army troops in campaigns. 
Within this division is the last of the World War I branch 
which prepared the documentary history of that war. An- 
other branch is devoted to the preparation of staff studies for 
Army use. In the foreign studies branch historical material 
of the former enemy powers is translated for the use of the 
Office of the Chief of Military History, service schools and other 
interested agencies. 

The Service Division, among other functions, is charged 
with maintaining liaison with the Armed Forces on historical 
matters such as planning for historical coverage of any future 
conflicts. Of considerable service to the Department of the 
Army agencies are the general reference branch and _ the 
organizational history and honors branch, both in the Service 
Division. The former locates historical material, answers 
queries on historical matters and maintains an extensive file 
of historical documents. The latter determines official histories 
and battle honors for all units of the Army. 

Thus, in many and varied ways, the Office of the Chief of 
Military History marshals the material for research in the 
laboratory of military history, fostering an ever wider knowl- 
edge of the principles of warfare through the analysis of past 
wars and campaigns. Ultimately, its multi-volumed history will 
provide the historian with a priceless repository of defini- 
tive facts. To the casual reader, it will open new realms of 
heroism, achievement and sacrifice that, taken together, made 
victory possible in World War II. 





Education makes a people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave. 
Lord Brougham 
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LEGISLATION FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


MONG the measures enacted by the 8lst Congress (Second 

Session) and approved by the President up to the Septem- 
ber recess, the following are of particular interest to members of 
the Armed Forces. Most of these laws were included in the 
legislative program for the Defense Establishment submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary of Defense earlier this year. 
(See “Legislative Proposals for Defense,” March 1950 Dicest.) 


Officers’ Retirement Benefits. (Public Law 473—8lst Con- 
gress.) Authorizes extension of officers’ retirement benefits 
to certain persons who while serving as enlisted men in the 
Army of the United States during World War II were given 
battlefield promotions to officer grade and were incapaci- 
tated for active service as a result of enemy action. 


National Housing Act Amended. (Public Law 498—8lst 
Congress.) Amends title VIII of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, by authorizing the Secretary of the Army, Navy or 
Air Force to procure the services of architects and engineers to 
prepare plans for the construction of rental housing on or in 
areas adjacent to Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force in- 
stallations. Includes other provisions to encourage rental 
housing construction under the Wherry Act. 


Decorations and Awards. (Public Law 501—8Ist Congress.) 
Extends until 3 May 1952 the time limit for awarding decora- 
tions for any act or service performed by any person while on 


active duty in the military or naval forces of the United States 
between 7 December 1941 and 2 September 1945. 


Uniform Code of Military Justice. (Public Law 506—81st 
Congress.) See July 1950 Dicgst, page 8. 

Cryptographic Security. (Public Law 513—8Ist Congress.) 
Imposes penalties of not more than $10,000 fine or imprison- 
ment of not more than ten years, or both, for the disclosure 
of information relating to the communications, intelligence 
and cryptographic systems of the United States. 
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Army-Navy Nurses Act Amended. (Public Law 514—8Ist 
Congress.) Provides for additional appointments in the Army 
Nurse Corps through integration of World War II nurses more 
than 35 years of age, if they do not exceed that age by more 
than the period of previous service. Similarly the Act raises 
the age limit of certain specialists in the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps. 


Armed Forces Leave Act Amended. (Public Law 532—81st 
Congress.) Amends the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 to 
provide graduation leave, not to exceed 60 days, upon appoint- 
ment as commissioned officers in the regular components of 
the Armed Forces of graduates of the United States Military, 
Naval or Coast Guard Academies. 


Public Works Act. (Public Law 564—8lst Congress.) Au- 
thorizes certain construction at military and naval installations 
both inside and outside the continental United States. Au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $596,093,024 for this purpose, 
allocated as follows: 





Army Navy Air Force 
Mimttod States: 05. sis .... $ 44,803,943  $135,719,800 $159,006,593 
RING os hod oc cion cia sata ie's 87,301,225 85,533,501 56,469,162 
Emergency funds ............ 9,000,000 6,000,000 10,000,000 
Special weapons project ...... EO Sects? | PRS ee 
ES ea rr ic $143,363,968 $227,253,301 $225,475,755 


Army Organization Act of 1950. (Public Law 581—81st 
Congress.) See August 1950 Dicest, page 28. 


United States Military and Naval Academies. (Public Law 
586—8Ist Congress.) Specifies the number and sources of ap- 
pointment of cadets to the United States Military Academy. 
The Act further revises the age requirement for admission to 
both the Military and Naval Academies. Candidates must be 
between the ages of 17 and 22 on 1 July of the calendar year 
in which they enter either Academy. 


Enlistment of Aliens in the Regular Army. (Public Law 
597—8I1st Congress.) Authorizes the Secretary of the Army, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, to accept original 
enlistments or reenlistments in the Regular Army, for periods 
of not less than five years, of not more than 2500 unmarried 
male aliens. 


Selective Service Extension. (Public Law 599—8lst Con- 
gress.) Extends the effective date of the Selective Service Act 
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of 1948, as amended, to 9 July 1951. Also authorizes the Presi- 
dent to order into the active military or naval service of the 
United States for a period of not to exceed 21 consecutive 
months, with or without their consent, any or all members and 
units of any or all reserve components of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and retired personnel of the Regular 
Armed Forces. 


Army and Air Force Act. (Public Law 604—8I1st Congress.) 
Provides for the composition of the Army and Air Force. Au- 
thorizes the Army of the United States an active duty personnel 
strength of 837,000. This total does not include one-year en- 
listees, officer candidates, personnel of the reserve components 
on active duty for training purposes only, persons paid under 
appropriations for the National Guard and Organized Reserve 
Corps and personnel of the reserve components ordered to 
active duty in emergency. 


Sets the strength of active list commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army on active duty at not to exceed 30,600. Au- 
thorizes a total strength of 600,000 for the National Guard 
and 980,000 for the Organized Reserve Corps. 


For the Air Force the Act authorizes a strength of not to 
exceed 70 United States Air Force groups and such separate 
squadrons, reserve groups and supporting and auxiliary USAF 
and reserve units as may be required. 


Establishes the active duty personnel strength of the Air 
Force of the United States at 502,000 with similar categories, 
plus aviation cadets, as those listed for the Army | strength 
authorizations excluded from the total. The number of active 
list commissioned officers on duty in the Air Force is set at 
not to exceed 27,500. The Air National Guard is authorized 
a total of 150,000 personnel and the United States Air Force 
Reserve a total personnel strength of 500,000. 


The Act further authorizes the Air Force a total of 24,000 
serviceable aircraft or 225,000 airframe tons—whichever 
amount the Secretary of the Air Force may determine to be 
necessary. 


Free Postage for Members of the Armed Forces. (Public Law 
609—81st Congress.) Grants free first-class letter mail privileges 
to members of the Armed Forces in Korea and such other areas 
as the President may designate as combat zones or theaters of 
military operations, 
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Extension of Enlistments in the Armed Forces. (Public Law 
624—8Ist Congress.) Authorizes the President to extend all 
enlistments in any component of the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, including the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps 
Reserve, and in any component of the Air Force for a period of 
not to exceed 12 months. The Act remains in effect until 
9 July 1951. 


Personnel Strength of the Armed Forces. (Public Law 655— 
81st Congress.) Provides for ithe indefinite suspension of pres- 
ent statutory restrictions on the authorized personnel strengths 
of any component of the Armed Forces, thus permitting expan- 
sion of the Armed Forces to any strength for which appropria- 
tions are provided. 


Construction of Naval Vessels. (Public Law 674—8Ist Con- 
gress.) Authorizes the President to undertake the construction 
of not to exceed 50,000 tons of modern naval vessels in the 
following categories: combatant vessels, 30,000 tons; auxiliary 
vessels, 10,000 tons; experimental types, 10,000 tons. Also 
authorizes the conversion of not to exceed 200,000 tons of exist- 
ing naval vessels to modern naval vessels of the following cate- 
gories: combatant vessels, 125,000 tons; auxiliary vessels, 75,000 
tons. Authorizes an appropriation of $350,000,000 to accom- 
plish this construction or conversion. 


Control of Foreign-Flag Vessels in United States Waters. 
(Public Law 679—8Ist Congress.) Authorizes the President to 
regulate and control the anchorage and movement of foreign- 
flag vessels in waters of the United States when the national 
security is endangered. The Act also gives the President power 
to safeguard vessels, harbors, ports and other waterfront 
facilities against destruction, loss or injury from sabotage or 
other subversive acts. 


Summary Suspension of Government Employees. (Public 
Law 733—8Ist Congress.) Designed to protect the national 
security, this Act permits the summary suspension of civilian 
employees of various departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The eleven departments or agencies affected by the Act 
include the Departments of Defense, Army, Navy and Air Force 
and the United States Coast Guard. _ 


Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950. (Public Law 771—8lst 
Congress.) See “Aid for Dependents,” November 1950 Dicest. 
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Induction of Physicians and Dentists. (Public Law 779—81st 
Congress.) Amends the Selective Service Act of 1948, as 
amended, to provide for special registration, classification and 
induction of individuals in certain medical, dental and allied 
specialist categories. Authorizes the President to require 
special registration of and—on the basis of requisitions sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense and approved by him— 
to induct male persons qualified in needed medical, dental and 
allied specialist categories who have not reached the age of 
fifty at the time of registration. Persons called under the pro- 
visions of this law are liable for induction for not to exceed 21 
months of service in the Armed Forces. 


Doctors, dentists and allied specialists will be registered and 
inducted in the following order of priority: First, those persons 
who participated as students in the Army Specialized Training 
Program or similar programs administered by the Navy, and 
those who were deferred from service during World War II 
for the purpose of pursuing a medical or dental education and 
who have had less than 90 days of active duty in the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Air Force, the Coast Guard 
or the Public’Health Service. Second, those qualified as above 
who have had 90 days or more but less than 21 months of active 
duty. Third, those who did not have active service in the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Air Force, the Coast 
Guard or the Public Health Service subsequent to 16 Septem- 
ber 1940. Fourth, those not included in the first and second 
priority who have performed such active service subsequent to 


16 September 1940. 


Construction of Armories. (Public Law 783—8I1st Congress.) 
Provides for the acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabili- 
tation, conversion and joint utilization of facilities necessary 
for the adminisiration and training of units of the reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces of the United States. Authorizes 
the expenditure by the Secretary of Defense of $250,000,000 
during the next five fiscal years for such purposes. 


Revenue Act of 1950. (Public Law 814—8lst Congress.) 
Exempts from income tax the compensation received for active 
service by members of the Armed Forces of the United States 
below the grade of commissioned officer for any months during 
any part of which such member served in a combat zone after 
24 June 1950 and prior to 1 January 1952. In the case of com- 
missioned officers meeting similar requirements, compensation 
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not to exceed $200 a month is exempt from income tax. (Defi- 
nition of the term “combat zone” under the meaning of this 
Act awaits the decision of the President who will define such 
combat zones by Executive Order.—Ed.) 


Armed Forces Leave Act Amendment. (Public Law 818— 
81st Congress.) Amends the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, 
as amended, to permit leave actually taken during any fiscal 
year to be charged to leave accruing during such fiscal year 
without regard to the 60-day limitation imposed by the Act, 
providing, however, that no cash settlement shall be made for 
unused or accumulated leave in excess of 60 days upon dis- 
charge or retirement subsequent to 31 August 1946. 


State Guards. (Public Law 849—8lst Congress.) Amends 
section 61 of the National Defense Act of 3 June 1916 to permit 
the States to organize State Guards, other than as components 
of their National Guard units, to provide internal security for 
the States and the country while the National Guard is in active 
Federal service. Authorizes the Secretary of the Army in his 
discretion and under regulations determined by him, to issue 
to any State for the use of its State Guard, arms, ammunition, 
clothing and equipment when requisitioned by the Chief 
Executive of such State. 


Coast Guard Draft. (Public Law 850—8Ist Congress.) 
Amends the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, to in- 
clude the Coast Guard within the provisions of that Act. Also 
authorizes the President to extend the term of enlistment to 
include members of the ‘Coast Guard. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


With this issue, the Army INFORMATION Dicest completes Volume V. 
The Dicest—an official publication of the Department of the Army—is 
published under the direction of the Chief of Information, Major Gen- 
eral Floyd L. Parks, and is prepared at the Armed Forces Information 
School, ‘Carlisle Barracks, Pa., under the supervision of the Commandant, 
Brigadier General E. J. McGaw. 
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——ARMY LANDMARKS 





The Presidio 
of San Yrancisce 


In 1776 the Spanish rulers in Mexico sent exploring parties 
northward along the California coast. establishing missions 
and military posts. [The northernmost of these was the 
Presidio of San Francisco. 

At a point that is now the center of the main post. the 
Spaniards laid out their “Presidio.” a name derived from the 
Roman “Praesidium.” meaning a garrison or fortified camy 
The original Presidio ul i be-walled fort ipproximately 
600 feet square. was 182 
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During World War I 
center and soldiers drilled 
enemy aliens. \t various times in 
served as headquarters for the Fourth 
fense Command and the Ninth Set 
it has been the n iquarters 

Che Presidio 
of the Peninsula 
the Golden {,ate 
the beauty spots ot that city. 
post include the Presidio Office 
building in San Francisco. the San 
tery, and Letterman Army Hospital 
vest of the Mississippi 
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